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LITTLE ESSAYS ABOUT GIRLS : 
BY HENRY VAN DYKE 

I.—Melancholy Maids and the Fountain of Cheerfulness ) 

MELANCHOLY MAIDS 


E were talking, the other day, 
about things in general and peo- 
ple in particular, when the con- 
versation took a turn which led 
us into a discussion of youthful 

melancholy. It was a day of 
gold, generous and resplendent; the autumnal 
air was full of sweetness and light; the smell of 
ripening apples and grapes came up from the 
orchards and arbors; the very earth seemed to 
be innocently proud and glad of her new robes 
and cloaks of many-cclored foliage, spreading 
them out upon the hills as if to ask us to rejoice 
with her in their beauty. There was nothing 
to molest us or make us afraid. Yet one of the 
three girls who often please and honor me with 
admission (as far as a man can come) into 


/ their friendly councils and confabulations had 
been for some days in low spirits; and even 
\ /- [ now, as we sat together under the trees, she held 





: 
: 
: 
: 














fast to her air of innocent injury and questioning 
despondency, as if she did not wish to part with 
it, although its occasion had already passed away. 
“For my part,” said I, “it sometimes seems 


to me that Bryant was wrong when he wrote 


‘The melancholy days are come, 
The saddest of the year. 





Keats caught the true spirit of autumn in his 
beautiful ode. It is the 





‘Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun, 


full of quietness and kindness, benignant and 
Ke contented. It has no moods of gloom as deep 
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m 
¥ and poignant as the sadness of certain days of the uncertain spring, when 
the fruit-buds are frostbitten, and the meadows are water-logged, and the 
9 April clouds Weep tempestuously. Then there is no balm in Gilead; no apples 
for consolation; nothing worth while. It is a fantastic, capricious, impatient 
melancholy. There is a cause for it, of course, but no real reason. It is like 
if the pessimism of youth, as expressed by Shakespeare’s ‘ young gentleman of 


Vy) France, who was sad as night for very wantonness.’ I wonder whether you 
will punish me for asking why girls are so much inclined to this disease.” 

| \) “ Personalities,” said the Soul of Wit, “are barred. Men never indulge in 

1\ them.” Then she looked at the Gypsy and laughed. 

"y “Don’t mind me,” said the dark-eyed maid. “I know I’m blue, but I’m 


reasonable still. If you have a sermon on your mind, get it off. It can’t make 
- “i things any worse, and it may relieve vour feelings.” 
“No sermon!” I protested. “This is the last day of vacation. But surely 
an aged philosopher may make an inquiry, in a purely abstract way, and hope 
that his young friends will help him to discover the facts.” / 1 
“But you have taken the facts for granted,” said the Soul of Wit, “and Ws 
now you add injury to insult by asking for the explanation. When girls are , 
melancholy they won’t tell why; and when they get over it they have forgotten ay 


why.” 

“ That is not quite fair,” said Still Waters, slowly. “ Don’t you see that you 
are giving the whole case away when you say that? Let us try to tell him \ 
what he wants to know.” 

So they went over the ground thoughtfully and thoroughly, with many j 


interesting illustrations, which I must perforce leave out. But the sum of 
their observations, as nearly as I can get at it, was as follows: 

‘Among the girls in a sane and sensible woman’s college, about six out of 
ten indulge, at some time or other, in ‘ the luxury of woe.’ Of these six per- 
haps one or two may be chronic and confirmed pessimists, either of the re- 
laxed or of the strenuous type. They shed round them a fairly steady penum- 
bra of discontent and gloom. They are saddeners of life. The other four are 
only intermittent sufferers. They drop into melancholy now and then, as Mr. 
Wegg dropped into poetry. But they are inclined to make too much of it, 
and to cherish the despondent mood, as if they found it interesting and ro- 
mantic. 

‘ Sometimes there is a very real cause for the sadness of young girls. Sor- 
rows, losses, bereavements, disasters come to them, even as to other human 
beings. But these they usually bear well, and often the shock of some great 
trouble seems to brace them up and make them braver, steadier, and even 
happier. It is from the lesser things, the causes that are transient and trivial, 
not at all adequate and not altogether real, that the worst cases of melancholy 
come. 

‘ Girls often get physically tired from trying to do too many things, and fall 
into a depression in which they seem to themselves helpless and hopeless. 
They have reactions from tremendous enthusiasms and friendships, and make 
up their minds not to care for anything or anybody. They read gloomy and 
cynical books and imagine that the only way to be enlightened is to be disen- 
chanted and disdainful. They grow discouraged about themselves because 
they see other girls who are more clever and successful and popular: the 
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contrast makes them low in their mind, and they exaggerate their own defects 
in a sort of vanity of humbleness. Once in a while (oh, happy rarity!) they 
run themselves down and wear a desolate air because they are unconsciously 
hungry for praise. Sometimes they are just in want of strong emotions, of 
any kind; and the sad ones seem easier to find than the glad ones, so they 
cry themselves to sleep and thoroughly enjoy it. A few cultivate pessimism, 
or at least a weary and loftily dissatisfied expression and manner, because 
they think it suits their style of beauty—looks like some chin-tilted girl 
whom they have admired in a popular picture-book,—-gives them an air of 
modernity and distinction.’ 

“In short,” said I, “if I understand you rightly, the majority of girls 
waste some time, and a few spoil their faces, bedarken their days, and impair 
their usefulness by a mistaken devotion to youthful melancholy. What 
good does it do? Life is most beautiful and strong and helpful and success- 
ful when it is lived with a very simple kind of joy. The one fountain of 
this world that is: best worth the seeking and the finding is not the fountain 
of tears, nor the fountain of death, nor even the fountain of youth, but the 
fountain of cheerfulness.” 

“That is right,” said the Gypsy, springing up from the ground. “I am 
not going to join the sad crowd. It makes me tired of them, just to talk 
about them. Let us go for a long woods-walk over the hills. When we 
come home the philosopher will write us a discourse on this famous fountain, 
and we will read it—perhaps.” 

So the walk was taken, and the discourse was written, and here it is; but 
as for the readers, that must be as Providence shall provide. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF CHEERFULNESS 


It would have been no great fortune for the Cavalier Juan Ponce de 
Leon if he had succeeded in his search for the fountain of youth in the 
mythical land of Bimini of which the Indians told him. He looked for it 
in the region which we call Florida, and it was not there: But if he had 
found it,—the restless, roving, hungry old adventurer,—what good would it 
have done him? To stay young forever is no boon, unless one is happy and 
contented. But if one is already happy, growing old does not matter. Per-. 
haps the Indian who cut the conquistador’s life short with a stray arrow at 
the age of sixty-one did him no real unkindness, but gave him the only rest 
possible for an unsatisfied heart. 

Nor do I think much of that other fountain, celebrated among the ancients, 
(Pomponius Mela locates it in the Fortunate Isles,) the water of which caused 
those who drank of it to fall into uncontrollable merriment and laughter, 
and so continue laughing until they died. That is a fountain which I would 
never seek. About such mirth there seems to me something cloying and 
cruel. It must be more of a paroxysm than a pleasure. If the laugher 
could stop to think about it, he would cry. I should not choose either to live 
or to die hysterically. 

But the fountain of cheerfulness has a blessing in its cool, clear depths 
which may well draw us all, young and old, to seek it; and no one has ever 
truly found it who is not willing and glad, so far as the power is given, to 
show others the way thither and to share its delights. 
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Deep in the Valley of Simple Wishes lies the fountain, and the paths that 
lead to it are many. There is also a way of coming to it across the fields 


{ and over the hills; but that way has steep places, and in misty days it is not 
easy to find. 





h P ‘ . ° = . 
' The plainest path, and the one that is most travelled, is called Friendliness. 
4] Those who take this way think well of their companions, and are ready to 
di please and to be pleased. Suspicion and Jealousy, Envy and Uncharitable- 


shall turn the bright side in passing; and no racing is allowed. Moreover, ( 
1\) there are no trolleys and no automobiles; for it has been found that people 

\ ° ° ~ ¢ ° 
who are in a great hurry have no time for Friendliness. 


' 
\ ness, are not admitted to the path. The rule of the road is that every one ( 

Y 

DB 


g Another path is called Joyful Work. Here every one is glad to have some- 

\ thing to do and wants to do it as well as possible. They are all busy, and f 
s the busier they are the better they like it. Some of the tasks are very plain 1% 
and lowly, hardly better than sweeping the road or repairing the hedges. 
Others are more difficult and lofty, such as taking observations of the stars 


(| . or guiding great companies of travellers. But the strange and fortunate ») 
d thing is that all think their own work well worth doing, and try to find some 
way of bettering their skill at it. if 
Another path is called Willing Sacrifice. This path leads through places ~ A 
ie that are dark and rough,—the Sand-hills of Disappointment, Lonely Forest, 
\ and Resignation Pass. There is one branch of the path that goes by way of \ 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death. You can see that the people who travel 
this road have not had an easy time. Their faces are not smooth and un- 
wrinkled. But they have not forgotten how to smile. And often they can a 
sing even more sweetly than other folks. For all the time they are pressing 
forward in the rough way they are thinking of what they are to win by their oe 





{| journey, and making the best of the comforts and consolations that are left | \ 
a to them. They reckon that all their hardships and difficulties must have a | y 
' good reason; and they say to themselves and to one another that in the end \2) 
f what they have given up will be given back to them a thousand times en- x 
riched. f\ \ 

So by these and many other paths the fountain is reached. There are \e 

wild flowers growing all around it,—self-heal, and heart’s-ease, and speed- \ 


well, and traveller’s-joy, and blue-eyed grass, and loosestrife, and life-ever- 
lasting. The waters of the spring rise gently from a bed of clean white sand 
which seems to quiver and dance with pleasure. They heap themselves into 
a little mound of crystal in the centre, from which soft ripples and waves 
go plashing out to the edges of the fountain. Yet it never overflows, but 


creeps away by many secret channels underground, keeping the meadow round 
it always fresh and bright. 





You may drink of the spring from any cup that you happen to have with 
{4 you: it may be of gold or silver or tin or china or birch bark,—even a hollow J 
gourd or a shell that you have picked up by the roadside is not forbidden. ~% 
J But you may not borrow your neighbor’s cup; you must use one of your own. ( \ 
And when you taste the water of cheerfulness this is what will happen: \ 9 
First, you will feel that thirst must be a kind of a blessing, after all, since 


will sit down and be very glad that you can enjoy the pleasure of simple 


\ the quenching of it is so sweet. Then, if you have been a little weary, you 
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rest. You will notice how brightly the sun shines, and how wonderful is the 
depth of the blue sky. Every flower, yes, and even the blades of grass, will 
show a special beauty, a tinge of color, an outline of grace, something fine 
and fair. The birds in the bush will sing to you, as if they had a message 
that you must not miss. You will think how good it is to be able to have 
a share in these things. The wonder and joy of life itself will take hold of 
you. Nature’s greatness and serenity will be revealed to you and you will 
give yourself to her onward-flowing, musical, shining stream, and feel your 
kinship with all that breathes. 

Then perhaps darkness will come, and with the night silence or pain or 
sorrow. But the great stars will be moving overhead, and you can look up to 
them. You will feel the night wind blowing round you from far depths of 
mystery and peace. Even if clouds and tempests should come, you will never 
forget that order and beauty are behind them, that the sun and the stars 
have not gone out, that your pathway is as sure and safe as theirs, and 
that if you will only follow it steadily, as they do, it must come out again 
into the light. Underneath your perturbation and your pain there will come 
the sense of a Presence, infinitely wise and strong and good and true, in 
whom you can trust and on whom you can repose, as if you were encircled by 
eternal arms of love. 

Then, when you are called to take up your work again and go on with 
your journey, you will do it gladly and with a willing heart. Your comrades 
will seem pleasanter to you than ever before, because you try to help and 
cheer them. If any are unkind to you, you will remember those who are 
kind. If any misunderstand you, you will try to understand them. When 
you come to a rough place in the road, you will think gratefully of the 
places that were smooth; and when the bushes are thick and thorny, you 
will look for the berries. When you see people laughing you will be glad; 
and when you hear young voices singing you will say “thank you,” even if 
you are too far away for them to hear you. 

3ut do not forget to take with you the cup from which you first drank 
at the fountain! For some day you will be tired or lonely or anxious 
or darkened in your mind. Then if you take out the cup and hold it up 
to the sun, it will fill itself again with the clear, sweet water, and you will 
drink once more of the fountain of cheerfulness and go on your way rejoicing. 
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It was Mary slept on the fragrant hay— 
As a folded lily sleeps— 

With the Christ-Child close in her circling arms 
As leaf to the blossom keeps, 

And the moonlight stole through the stable door 
As a careful watcher creeps. 


It was Mary woke in the quiet morn— 
Most good was her smile to see— 

“Oh, fair little Son, I have dreamed a dream 
As sweet as a dream may be.”’ 

And the heart of the Christ-Child answeréd, 
Though never a word spake He. 
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“For I saw Thee stand in a lofty place,” 
She said, ‘“‘amid honors meet; 
There were roses red in Thy open hands 
And roses red at Thy feet.” 
Oh, Mother, my Mother, yea, roses red 
As blood in my veins may beat.”’ 


‘é 


‘“‘And I heard the sound of the joy of men, 
And Thine were their cries,’’ she said, 
“And they gave Thee drink in a carven cup 

One raised to Thy lordly head.”’ 
‘“‘Oh, Mother, the drink that I drink that day 
Is as tears Thy eyes must shed.”’ 


“And a ring of the beaten gold,” she said, 
“The circlet above Thy hair, 

Oh, I dreamed I saw thee a crownéd king 
In a wondrous crown and rare.” 


“Oh, my Mother, the crown men keep for me 
The flesh of my brow must tear.” 


“And behold, on my own glad breast,’’ she said, 
‘Oh, methought, right royally, 

Were seven great jewels that flashed and shone, 
Fair gifts that I had from Thee.”’ 

“Oh, Mother, the seven wounds in Thy heart 
Thou shalt bear for love of me!’ 


It was Mary who soothed the Christ-Child’s tears, 
Nor deemed that He wept Her pain 

What time on the hill of Calvary, 
In the driven mist and rain, 

On the blown, bleak hill of Calvary, 
Her dream should be dreamed again. 
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The Chance 


of Araminta 





"M ready for another basket, 
sister!” cried Araminta. 

For the last six months, 
and more or less through the 
whole year since the pre- 
ceding Christmas, Araminta 
and Sarah White had been preparing presents 
for the neighborhood and all their relatives. 
It was the day before Christmas now, and 
Araminta was distributing them, as was her 
annual wont. She was wrapped up warmly— 
it was very cold-——and she carried a large empty 
basket. “ Here, fill it up again, quick!” she 
cried, and pulled off her shawl to help her- 
self. Araminta’s older sister Sarah and the 
visiting cousin, Mrs. Martha Spear from 
Ohio, began gathering up small neat parcels 
in white paper, tied with red cord, from the 
table and sofa where they were piled. 

“Land! what a lot of folks you do remem- 
ber!” said the cousin, placing parcels gingerly 
in the basket. 

“We don’t leave out a single soul for half 
a mile each way,” said Sarah, proudly, “ or 
rather, Araminta don’t. She does the most 
of it.” 

“T don’t do any more than you do, sister,” 
said Araminta. “I tell you those Lumkins 
children were tickled when they saw me com- 
ing, poor little things. Every head was in 
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the window, noses flat as dabs of putty against 
the glasses, the whole six.” 
“Six children!” said the cousin. 

“Yes, six,” replied Sarah, “and the father 
no money, and the mother no strength, all six 
sickly.” 

“ And dirty,” added Araminta, happily. 

“Dreadful!” said the cousin. 

“T can’t help feelin’ so sometimes,” agreed 
Sarah, who was at times gently pessimistic. 

But Araminta laughed with confidence. 
“ Nonsense!” said she, placing another parcel. 
“You ought to have seen them just now. It 
is six times as much fun Christmas as one 
child could have, and who’s going to say it 
isn’t worth while? And I guess there’s fun 
enough left over from this Christmas for 
their whole lives. You’d ought to have seen 
them, how they tickled and laughed, sickly, 
and dirty, and everything. Mother used to 
say she didn’t want to have a cat put out of 
the world that took a mite of comfort in it, 
and I guess six children as happy as these 
this morning are more than cats. Their 
mother was pleased, too.” 

“Araminta made a nice flannel wrapper 
for her—cut and made it herself,” said Sarah. 

“She put it right on to see how it fitted, 
and she looked as pretty as a picture in it,” 
said Araminta. The basket was full again, 
and she replaced the shaw] over her shoulders 
and pinned it tightly around her neck. She 
gathered up the basket on her arm, and stood 
in the doorway a second, smiling at the two 
women before starting. 

“ Jest look at her!” cried the cousin, with 
a mixture of admiration and wonder and 








THE CHANCE 
amusement. “If she ain’t the happiest-look- 
ing mortal I ever laid eyes on.” 

Indeed, Araminta White, middle-aged, 
single, with the faded dulness of advancing 
life on her thin face, with sparse gray hair, 
merely a line showing under her hood above 
a lift of candid forehead, which was heavily 
lined, seemed to give out a glow of pure de- 
light. She was wonderful. Her blue eyes 
shone with something better than the youth 
of the flesh. She smiled a smile which took 
hold of immortal bliss. She looked like an 
incarnate joy, and the women dimly sensed 
it. Then she turned and went out, laughing 
happily like a child, like a goddess who holds 
youth and childhood forever. “I am happy,” 
she called back. “ My looks don’t belie me! 
Nobody knows how I look forward to this 
all the year!” 

“She gives right through the year, too,” 
Sarah said, when the door had shut and 
Araminta had passed the windows. “I never 
saw anybody take so much comfort giving 
presents as Araminta. She can’t give much 
in one way, either, for we haven’t money 
enough, but she’s a wonderful manager. She 
don’t stint at home for any comforts, and we 
both have enough to look respectable.” 

“You both look real nice,” said the cousin. 

“But somehow she manages to get enough 
to give away. She makes her clothes hang 
on to beat everything, and she fixes them 
over and over. That coat she wears she’s had 
ten I told her she ought to have a 
new one this winter, but she took the money 
and divided it, and bought two little jackets 
for the Monroe girls, and I wish you could 
see Araminta’s face when she sees those two 
girls going by in those jackets. If she saw 
herself as beautiful as an angel and dressed 
like a queen, in a looking-glass, she couldn’t 
look any more pleased.” 

The cousin sat swaying back and forth in 
the rocking-chair. She had not seen these 
relatives for years—not since her own girl- 
hood, when: she lived in the same village. 
Now her husband was dead, and she had re- 
turned middle-aged, stout, and rather opulent, 
to take up some of the old threads of her 
life. She had arrived the day before, and 
was to spend a number of weeks with Sarah 
and Araminta. “ Araminta ain’t changed 
very much in her looks,” said she, finally, 
with a reminiscent expression. 

“No,” replied Sarah, “I don’t see as she 
has. Of course living with anybody right 


years. 
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along, it’s harder to tell.” Sarah was per- 
haps ten years older than the visiting cousin, 
tall and slender, with an ineffaceable dignity 
of mien. She was fastening some little blue 
ribbon bows on the corners of a pin-cushion 
which Araminta was to take in the next 
basket, but she performed the trivial task 
with the same expression with which she 
would have signed documents of state. She 
had been a school-teacher for nearly forty 
years, and she was stiffened into her old atti- 
tudes of life. 

“T don’t see as she has,” assented the 
cousin. “Of she has aged in her 
looks—she was a real pretty girl—but that’s 
something that can’t last forever on this 
earth.” She sighed, and then smiled at an 
inward conviction that she herself had held 
her looks better than Araminta, although she 
was older. 

“Of course,” replied Sarah, “I know Ara- 
minta don’t look quite as she did when she 
was a girl, though I don’t suppose I realize 
that as you would.” 

“No, of course you wouldn’t, but other 
ways she seems about the same, just as 
young, only, as near as I can remember, she 
used to be a little soberer, not quite so lively. 
She’s got a real happy disposition, hasn’t 
she ?” 

“Yes, she has,” replied Sarah, with fervor. 

“T declare I never saw anybody any hap- 
pier, and—” 

“ And what?” inquired Sarah, suspiciously. 

“ Nothing, only at first’ glance I shouldn’t 
be able to see exactly what she had to make 
her so mighty happy as she seems to be. She 
ain’t any younger, and she’s lost her pretty 
lcoks, though she’s really good-looking; still, 
you know—” 

“Beauty don’t amount to much for a wo- 
man; when she gets older she’d be silly to 
fret over that,” Sarah said, rather shortly. 
She had always been distinctly homely herself. 

“That’s very true,” the cousin replied, 
smiling again over the comfortable reflec- 
tion concerning her own looks. Martha Spear 
had been a beauty, and she was, in a florid, 
middle-aged fashion, a beauty still, with 
sparkling black eyes, pink cheeks, and 
smooth crinkles of black hair. “She isn’t 
any too well, either, is she?” she added. 

“No, she isn’t. She has the hay-fever 
every summer, and not a winter but she has 
more or less rheumatism. She was awake 
half last night with a pain in her shoulder.” 


course 
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“T guess she’s worked too steady 
these Christmas things.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder, but there’s no stop- 
ping her. She takes a sight of comfort over 
them.” 

“She has a real happy disposition,” re- 
marked the cousin again. “And I can’t 
see—” She hesitated again a minute. 

“You can’t see as she’s anything so won- 
derful to make her happier than other folks?” 
said Sarah. 

“Well, no, to tell you the truth, Sarah, I 
can’t.” The cousin laughed apologetically. 
“Of course she’s got a good comfortable 
home here. She has all the comforts of life, 
and she has you to live with, but—” 

“You mean she never got married,” said 
Sarah, bluntly, with a slight tone of defiance. 

“T don’t suppose she cared to get married, 
or she would have,” the cousin hastened to 
respond. 

“ No, she didn’t care to get married,” Sarah 
said, with dignified emphasis, “or she would 
have. Araminta had a chance.” 

“Of course I knew she must have,” said 
the cousin, eagerly. “Of course Araminta 
was so pretty-looking—” 

“She didn’t have but one chance, if she 
was pretty, but she did have one chance,” said 
Sarah, firmly. 

“ Oh, of course I knew she must have had.” 

“And she gave up the chance, and she’s 
seemed a good deal happier ever since,” said 
Sarah. 

“Well, I never!’’ said the cousin, in some 
amazement. “ Do you mind tellin’ me who it 
was?” she asked, with thinly veiled eagerness. 

“Well, no, I don’t know as I do. He 
don’t live here now, nor any of his folks. It 
happened after you got married and went 
away.” 

“Yes, it must have. Araminta is younger 
than I. She hadn’t quite grown up enough 
for a beau when I was married.” 

“Well, she got one as soon as she was 
grown up enough; there wasn’t any waiting,” 
said Sarah, with pride. 

“Who was it? Anybody I know?” 

“ Well, I think you must have known him. 
It was Daniel Rodgers.” 

“My, yes. Of course I used to know him, 
He was about my age. I went to school 
with him. Why, he was pretty smart, wasn’t 
he? His father had money.” 

“Yes, his father had a good deal of money, 
and Daniel was the only child. Araminta 


over 
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knew he was coming in for a good deal, but 


she didn’t think of that a second. Some 
girls might have, but she didn’t. He was 


real smart, too.” 

“ He studied law with Lawyer Clark, didn’t 
he?” 

“Yes, and he had set up his office with 
him. Lawyer Clark was kind of out of 
health; he didn’t live long afterward, and 
Daniel would have had a good practice if he’d 
stayed right along here. But as soon as his 
father died he moved away to the city and 
set up business there. I hear he’s done very 
well. I think he’s a judge.” 

“ He was good-looking, too, as I remember.” 

“ Good - looking! He was handsome—as 
handsome a fellow as I ever saw. There 
wasn’t a young man in the village to compare 
with him in looks or appearance.” 

“And Araminta didn’t take a fancy to 
him ?” inquired the cousin, with wonder. 

“Yes, she took a fancy to him; at least she 
did at first. It wasn’t that, poor child. No, 
1 won’t say poor child. She wasn’t poor a 
mite about it after she’d given him up.” 

“She gave him up?” 

“Yes. See here, Martha. I don’t know 
why I shouldn’t tell you about it. It’s all 
over and gone. I haven’t ever spoken of it to 
a soul; nobody in this village has ever dream- 
ed of it. I suppose they’ve always thought 
Araminta never had a chance. Let ’em 
think so. I don’t care, and as for Araminta, 
she’s never given it a thought. But I’d just 
as lief one of our folks knew how it really 
was—how Araminta never got married, but 
she had as good a chance and better than 
most girls here, and she would have been 
married if she hadn’t been so good that she 
would have made a better wife than any 
other girl here.” 

“Araminta would have made a 
beautiful wife,” assented the cousin. 

“T guess she would, and Daniel Rodgers 
knew it, too. He had a pretty long head.” 

“Yes, I always thought he had.” 

“He had. Well, he begun coming to seca 
Araminta when she wasn’t over eighteen. 
She always seemed older, though. Araminta 
was real womanly. She didn’t seem to have 
any of the silly ways of most young girls. 
She knew what she did know, and she knew 
what she didn’t know, and she was real 
strong on that last knowledge. She was a 
good housekeeper, young as she was. She 
took right hold; you know I was school-teach- 
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ing, and mother wasn’t very well. It was 
three years after father died. You know we 
had just about enough to live on that he 
left us, and then my school-teaching money 
was extra. We never kept any help; Ara- 
minta did all the work, and she made all the 
clothes. She did dress tasty, too. She was as 
pretty as a picture, too, if I do say it. Ive 
seen young men turn ‘to look after her a good 
many times, though Daniel Rodgers was the 
only one that really went with her. Some- 
times I used to think that Araminta was too 
pretty and too ladylike and too good, that she 
sort of seared them off. I think there is such 
a thing. Men want a girl more like them- 
selves. Still, there weren’t many young men 
here.” 

“No, there weren’t, especially young men,” 
assented the cousin. 

“That may have been one reason,” said 
Sarah. . “ Anyhow, Daniel Rodgers was the 
only one. He begun calling here, and going 
home with her from meeting, and it was 
some time before I thought he meant any- 
thing, and I knew she didn’t feel sure for a 
long time, and neither did mother. I know 
once she said, when I was joking her, ‘I tell 
you what it is, Sarah, a fellow has got to 
be pretty pointed in his attentions, before I 
think they are serious.’ Of course she knew 
she was pretty-looking, and mother and I did, 
but I think on that very account we felt a 
little more distrustful, for a young man is so 
often attracted by a pretty face for a little 
while, and then he gets over it as sudden as 
he begun. Of course there was a good deal 
more to Araminta than a pretty face, but the 
question was whether or not that was what 
made him take a notion to her. 

“He called first one Wednesday evening, 
then the week after he walked home with her 
from Friday evening prayer-meeting. Then 
a week from the next Surday he came and 
spent the evening, then after that he came 
pretty steady. ‘ He really is going with you, 
isn’t he? I said to Araminta, after it. had 
been kept up about six weeks; and she sort 
of colored up and laughed, and T saw that 
she had begun to think so. Mother and T 
talked a good deal about it together, and 
finally we thought that he really did think a 
good deal of Araminta, and it wasn’t merely 
a notion to a pretty face. We thought Daniel 
Rodgers was a young man who had an eye for 
something besides a pretty face, that he could 
see the true worth as well. And TI really 
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think now that he did, only—vwell, he had an 
eye for something else, too. He was like 
most men, after all. Once in a while’ you 
think you see a man who isn’t like most men, 
and maybe once in a dog’s age he isn’t, but 
the rest of the time it turns out he is. Daniel 
Rodgers was. I guess it was Araminta’s looks 
attracted him more than anything else. 
Well, he had been going with Araminta 
nearly a year, and it was coming Christmas, 
and we had begun to think of their being 
married in June. Araminta seemed just as 
happy. I don’t think she has ever been 
happy in the same way since, but she has 
been as happy, and happier, I guess, in another 


way. I guess she was thinking more about 
herself then than she ever has since. There 
was talk about Daniel building a _ house, 


though Araminta would rather have planned 
to live with mother and me. She said she 
couldn’t see how we were going to get along 
without her. We couldn’t quite afford to 
keep help, and mother wasn’t strong enough 
to do much, and I didn’t have much time out 
of school, except in the summer vacation. 
She had planned a good deal; well, the plans 
didn’t ever come to anything.” 

“Didn’t folks in the village know about 
it?” asked the cousin. 

“Well, no, they didn’t. And now you 
mention it, I will say that was the one thing 
mother and I didn’t like about the way 
Daniel managed things. For some reason he 
didn’t want anything said about his and Ara- 
minta’s being engaged. He said he’d always 
thought it was better not to let anybody 
know till the wedding invitations were out, 
but of course that was no reason at all. Ara- 
minta thought it was all right—she hasn’t a 
suspicious streak in her—but mother and I 
talked it over a good deal.” 

“Folks must have talked,” said the cousin. 
“They knew he was going with Araminta, 
didn’t they ?”’ 

“Yes, they did and they didn’t. He used 
to come calling pretty late, after dark, and 
after the first he didn’t go to prayer-meeting 
very often to go home with her. And it was 
very seldom he took her to a concert or lecture 
in the town hall. Mother and I used to think 
it was kind of funny that he didn’t. Of 
course folks talked and said they were going 
together, but they couldn’t really say that 
they knew anything. Then, too, Daniel was 
a young man who had always called round 
at different houses a good deal, and he did 
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after he was going with Araminta. Of course 
he didn’t call steady at any one place, so far 
as we knew, but we knew of his calling a 
good deal. He used to call on the Adams 
girls, and on Kate Slocum and her aunt. He 
used to tell us of it himself. Yes, folks talk- 
ed and surmised, but they didn’t really know 
anything, not even how much he came to see 
Araminta, and it was lucky afterward for her 
that they didn’t. It made it a good deal 
easier for her. I don’t know what she would 
have done if she’d thought folks pitied her, 
were looking and harking and pitying her. 
I guess that would have been too much even 
for Araminta. 

“Well, the day before Christmas came a 
beautiful present from Daniel for Araminta. 
She had been working hard on one, or rather 
two, for him—a lovely pair of slippers with 
a letter D in a little wreath of roses on each 
toe, filled in with brown, and the handsomest 
crocheted searf I ever laid my eyes on. You 
remember when men wore those great scarfs 
crocheted of worsted, years ago?” 

“ Yes, I remember.” 

“ Well, that scarf was very long and wide, 
a pretty red color, and on each end was worked 
a stag’s head and some green leaves. It was 
an elegant thing, and all the style then, and 
Araminta had worked real hard making it. 
His present for her came the day before 
Christmas, as I said. It was a most beauti- 
ful fan, white satin, all painted with roses, 
and spangled, with feathers on the edge, 
earved ivory sticks, and little looking-glasses 
on each end stick. I had never seen any- 


thing like it, and Araminta she was so 
pleased, she didn’t know what to do. She 
kept opening the box and looking at it. ‘It 


seems as if it was too nice for me,’ says she, 
‘and he was too extravagant,’ and she was all 
kind of smiling and trembling at the same 
time, and her cheeks were pink. I remember 
just how she looked gazing at that fan. She 
looked pretty enough to kiss. Well, she had 
just put the fan in the box for the dozenth 
time, and she had put it away in the chimney 
cupboard. ‘I am not going to waste any 
more time over that fan,’ says she, laughing 
just as happy. ‘I sha’n’t get this tidy done 
if I do,’ says she. She was working a tidy 
for Daniel’s aunt, Harriet Ackley, and had 
to finish it that day. The tidy was crocheted 
of red and white and green worsted, in stripes, 
then the stripes were sewed together and 
worked with flowers in cross-stitch. I remem- 
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ber just as well how that tidy looked. Harriet 
Ackley had it on a high rocking-chair in her 
parlor the last I knew. I guess it’s there 
still. Araminta was working the last green 
stripe with some pink rosebuds, sitting by the 
south sitting-room window in the sun, just as 
happy, when we saw that girl come flying up 
the road.” ; 

“What girl?” cried the visiting cousin, 
eagerly. 

,““ Her name was Grace Ormsby; she came 
from Bondville. I don’t know whether you 
ever knew her. She was a good deal younger. 
She wasn’t quite so old as Araminta.” 

“Wasn’t she Silas Ormsby’s daughter, and 
she had a sister Louisa?” 

“Yes, that’s the one.” 

“Well, I didn’t know her, but I remember 
seeing her sister quite a number of times; 
she was married before I was. They were 
quite well off.” 

“Yes, Silas Ormsby was a rich man, and 
Grace wasn’t pretty, but she was a real good 
girl, and had real taking ways. 

“Well, we saw this girl running up the 
road as if she was possessed. Her coat wasn’t 
fastened, and her hood (girls wore hoods that 
winter; she had a lovely red one) was half off 
her head, and she hadn’t a thing on her 
hands; it was a bitter day, too. The sun was 
shining, and the wind blowing from the north, 
and the air was all full of driving snow that 
cut like diamond dust. It had snowed the 
day before, and the high wind swept it all 
up like a broom. Well, we saw this girl com- 
ing, plunging through the snow in the road 
(the sidewalk wasn’t cleared) in a fierce weak 
kind of fashion. She had her head down, 
and she-went on as if nothing could stop 
her, and yet she sort of staggered. 

“To look at this girl coming,’ says I to 
Araminta, and she looked. 

“¢ Who in the world is it? says she. 

“<¢T never set eyes:on her before,’ says I. 
‘She looks kind of queer. I wonder if any- 
body’s sick and she’s going for the doctor.’ 

“*She can hardly walk, poor thing,’ says 
Araminta. Then she cries out, dreadful as- 
tenished. ‘ Why,’ says she, ‘she’s coming in 
here!’ And she was. That girl turned right 
in at our front gate. ‘It’s lucky I swept the 
path out this morning,’ says Araminta, ‘ or 
she couldn’t have got in at all, but it’s blown 
in a good deal since.’ 

“Who is it? says I, kind of bewildered, 


peeking around the edge of the window. 
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“<‘T don’t know,’ says Araminta, jumping 
up and going to open the door, ‘but she 
can hardly walk, poor thing, whoever she is. 
I’m sorry the snow has blown in on the 
path so. I don’t know but Id better get the 
broom and sweep it off again, so she can 
get in.’ 

“ And Araminta did. The snow had blown 
in on the front walk pretty bad, and Ara- 
minta got the broom and ran out and swept 
away some, so the girl could get in without 
wading up to her knees. I went to the door, 
and stood there with a shawl over my head. 

“¢ Are you Miss Araminta White?’ I heard 
the girl kind of gasp out, while Araminta 
was swishing the broom in front of her. She 
stood as if she was going to melt right down 
like a snow image the next minute, and I 
could see that her face in the red hood was 
white as a sheet, and she had a kind of breath- 
less look. 

“Ves” says Araminta, sweeping away. 
‘I’m real sorry the path isn’t better. I 
swept it out this morning, but the wind 
blows so the snow flies right back about as 
fast as I can sweep it off.’ And it did, sure 
enough. Both those girls stood there in a 
kind of whirlpool of snow, all glittering and 
glistening like a rainbow. Araminta was 
laughing real pleasant, making her broom fly 
as fast as she could, and the girl stood as if 
she was just about sinking down. ‘ There,’ 
says Araminta, in a minute. ‘ Now I guess 
you can get in a little better,’ and she moves 
ahead with her broom, and the girl tries to 
follow. But the first thing I knew she stag- 
gered and Araminta had dropped the broom 
and was hanging on to her. 

“What's the matter? I cried out. 
scared. 

“*T guess she’s faint,’ says Araminta. 
‘Suppose you get a glass of the blackberry 
wine, Sarah.’ Araminta was half dragging 
the girl up the walk. Her hood was on her 
neck by that time, and her head was lop- 
ping, and she did look ghastly. 

“* Oan you get her up the steps?’ I sings out. 
And Araminta said she could,and she did; 
but I never knew how she managed, for the 
cirl was as big as she was, and ’most as heavy. 
I ran down cellar and got a bottle of black- 
berry wine. It was ten years old, and real 
strong. There’s some left now. I'll give you 
some.” 

“T love blackberry wine,” said the cousin. 
“Did the girl faint away?” 


I was 
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“ No, not quite. When I got up-stairs Ara- 
minta had her hood and coat off and she 
was laying on the sofa. She kept trying to 
get up, though she didn’t look as if she could 
sit up a second. She acted dreadful kind of 
nervous. Araminta was trying to keep her 
down. ‘Just lie still till you feel a little 
better,’ she was saying. ‘ You are all tucker- 
ed out wading through the deep snow.’ 

“*T want to get up,’ says the girl, kind of 
wild. 

“T poured out a good swig of that black- 
berry wine in a tumbler, and I went up to her. 
‘Here, drink this,’ says I, ‘and then you'll 
feel better and you can get up.’ 

“She looked up at me dreadful pitiful and 
sort of dazed, a real good little face’ she had, 
not pretty a bit, but good, with nice soft 
brown eyes and hair. She looked like a real 
sweet, obedient little girl, and _ sensible 
enough, if she didn’t get to thinking too 
much of a man, and he didn’t treat her fair, 
and that made a fool of her. She was white 
and forlorn-looking, poor child. I pitied her 
from the bottom of my heart, though I was 
out of patience with her, too. For my part, 
I have never seen how any woman could lose 
her pride enough to go on the way she did 
over a mortal man. I’ve never seen any man 
that was worth it. Daniel Rodgers wasn’t, 
though he wasn’t a bad young man, only too 
much like other men when it came to a pretty 
face. 

“Well, just as soon as she had swallowed 
that blackberry wine up she jumped; Ara- 
minta couldn’t keep her down a minute 
longer. She was up on her two little feet, 
thin shoes and no rubbers in all that snow! 
If she had had a mother I guess she would 
never have come out in that fashion, man or 
no man! Her mother was dead, and her aunt, 
her father’s sister, had brought her up. She 
was kind of flighty, from all I’ve heard.” 

“Yes, she was,” assented the cousin, with 
a nod. 

“ And her sister had just married and gone 
away to live, and her father was in the city 
on business. He never knew about it, I guess. 
I don’t know what he would have done. I’ve 
always heard he was a pretty stern sort of 
man.” 

“So have I.” 

“T guess he never knew of it. I know Ara- 
minta and I never lisped a word about it. 
and I don’t believe the girl did. I guess she 
had sense enough for that.” 
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“ What did she do?” 

“Well, she just stood up, and ran to the 
mantel-shelf where there was a picture of 
Daniel Rodgers in a shell frame. Araminta 
had made the frame herself out of some shells 
she’d picked up on Barr Beach the summer 
before. She spent a week there in August. 


It was a real pretty frame. The shells were’ 


stuck in putty. It’s in the parlor now, with 
a picture of a Madomma that one of her Sun- 
day-school scholars gave her in it. Well, that 
girl she made straight for that picturé, and 
she stood looking at it dreadful wild andrpiti- 
ful. ‘It’s true, then,’ says she; then, all*at 
once, in a voice so sharp it didn’t seem as if 
it could come from such a mild little mouth, 


‘I know it’s true now,’ says she, and she : 


shakes her head and she looks at Araminta: 

“ Araminta turned kind of pale, but she 
didn’t lose her self-control. She spoke as 
calm and even as a clock. ‘ What is it that 
you know is true?’ says she. And she moves 
close to the girl, and puts her hand on her 
shoulder. The girl sort of pulls away from 
her at first, for all the world like a sulky baby. 
Then all of a sudden her arms went round 
Araminta’s neck, and ,her head was on her 
shoulder, and she was crying. to break her 
heart, with her face hidden. 

“Then Araminta she patted her head and 
spoke real soothing. ‘What is it, dear? 
says she. ‘What is the matter?’ But the 
girl just sobbed and sobbed. ‘ What is it, 
dear?’ says Araminta- again. 

“Then the girl raised her head, and stood 
off a little way, and+*looked at Araminta with 
her poor little face all of a quiver, and the 
tears streaming, and her mouth all puckered 
up. ‘I had him first,’ says she, and the tears 
came again. 

“* Had who first?’ says Araminta. 

“* Daniel,’ sobs the girl, ‘ Daniel.’ 

“*TDo you mean Daniel Rodgers was going 
with you before he went with me? says Ara- 
minta, and she spoke sterner than I had 
ever heard her. 

“* Yes,’ says the girl. ‘ Yes, he was going 
with me a long time, ever since I was in long 
dresses. He used to see me home from places 
Aunt Clara didn’t tell father, and then he 
used to come to call real often.’ 

“When did he come to see you last? says 
Araminta. 

“* Not since last Christmas-time,’ says the 
girl, and I heard Araminta draw a long 
breath. TI knew what she had been afraid of, 
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and had suspected him of for a minute— 
that he had been to see both of them at the 
same time; but he wasn’t so bad as that. I 
don’t know as he had been so very bad, after 
all, only Araminta’s pretty face had been a 
little toé6 much for his faithfulness, because 
he was nothing but a man. He hadn’t been 
very open, but I suppose he thought the least 
said soonest mended; and maybe he hadn’t 
been actually engaged to Grace Ormsby, 


. after all, though she thought so, and he must 


hayegiven her a good deal of reason to think 
he was serious. 

“Well, she began to cry again, and Ara- 
Mminta stood looking at her, and I must say 
she had a beautiful expression. She was 
smiling; I didn’t see how she cotld fetch a 
smile, but she did. ‘You thought Daniel 
liked you?’ says she. 

** Yes,’ sobs the girl, ‘he did. He used to 
like me better than anybody till—till he saw 
you.’ Then she sobs out loud. ‘ Oh, oh, it’s 
’most Christmas,’ says she, ‘and I can’t 
bear it, I can’t, can’t! I won’t have any pres- 
ent from him, and—last Christmas he—gave 
me such a beautiful box of candy and a gold 
pin. Now I sha’n’t have any present from 
him this year. Oh, I wouldn’t have come if 
it hadn’t been Christmas. I couldn’t bear it. 
The thinking of last Christmas, how happy 
I -was, and this—I sha’n’t have any present 
from him.’ 

“* Perhaps you will,’ says Araminta. 

“No, I sha’n’t,’ sobs the girl. ‘ He’ll— 
he’ll give you the present this year!’ 

“Thinks I, ‘What would she say if she 
were to see that fan?’ 

“T knew Araminta was thinking about it, 
Then Araminta kind of started back, as if 
she couldn’t help it, for all of a sudden the 
girl ran to her again, and snuggled up to 
her, and cried on her shoulder. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t have taken him away 
if you had known how much TI loved him, 
and how I had him first, would you?’ says 
she, for all the world like a child. 

“* No,’ says Araminta, ‘I wouldn’t.’ 

“*T don’t see why he left me for you,’ says 
the girl. ‘You are better-looking, but I 
didn’t think that was what Daniel looked at 
more than anything else. I didn’t think he 
was that kind of man, and he isn’t, either; 
and you couldn’t possibly love him any better 
than I do; and I am a pretty good house- 
keeper, and I was trying very hard to im- 
prove. Are you a very good scholar?’ 
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“ HAVE YOU EATEN ANY BREAKFAST?” ASKED ARAMINTA. 


“*Not so very,’ says Araminta, and she 
actually laughed a little. 

“*T thought maybe you were, and that was 
the reason he liked you,’ says the girl. 
‘Daniel is such a scholar. I guess you 
must be more capable than I am, though I 
have tried very hard to be capable since 
Daniel began going with me. 
very capable? 

“* No, T guess not very,’ says Araminta, but 
she spoke as if she wasn’t thinking of what 
she was saying. 

“Then I speaks up for the first time. ‘ Yes, 
you are capable, too,’ says I; ‘ you know you 
are canable.’ 

“* Then that is the reason,’ says the girl, and 
she sobs and sobs, and clings to Araminta. 

“T was getting out of patience. It seemed 
to me I had never seen such goings-on. 
‘Why don’t you and she sit down, Aramin- 
ta? says I. ‘ You will be all tired out.’ 

“ Araminta looks over the girl’s head and 


Are you so 


smiles, and shakes her head at me that I 
must not interfere. So I didn’t say any- 
thing more, though I wanted to. 

“You don’t know, you don’t know,’ says 
the girl, sort of moaning—it was dreadful 
painful— how terrible it has all been. I’ve 
watched and watched for him to come, and I 
wondered and wondered if he was going 
with any other girl, and I couldn’t find out; 
I didn’t know anybody from here besides 
Daniel. Once I walked ’way over here one 
moonlight evening. Father and Aunt Clara 
thought I had gone to meeting. I went to 
the house where he lives. I hid behind the 
hedge till he came out, and then I crept out, 
and was going to follow him, but I was so 
afraid he would turn round and see me, that 
I didn’t dare. I went back behind the hedge 
till he was gone. Then I went home. I ran 
*most all the way. I was afraid.’ 

“Tt is five miles to Bondville,’ says Ara- 
minta, in the kindest voice. 
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“* Yes,’ says the girl. ‘I walked ten miles 
that night. Then I cried till morning. I 
didn’t sleep any. Father and Aunt Clara 
say they don’t see why I have grown so thin.’ 
She was thin, sure enough, poor child. Her 
little hands were like claws. 

“‘ You walked ’way over here to-day?’ says 
Araminta. 

“Ves,” says the girl, ‘but I don’t know 
why I did.’ Then she cries out, real hysteri- 
cal: ‘Oh, why did I come? Why did I come? 
How shall I ever get home?’ 

“<“T am going to take you home,’ says Ara- 
minta. ‘The stage goes over at eleven 
o’clock, and I will go with you. Nobody need 
know. I shall not get out of the stage.’ 

“Oh, will you? says the girl, and she 
clung to her tighter than ever. She was a 
queer kind of a creature. I don’t believe 
many girls would have taken it the way she 
did. 

“Then Araminta spoke real firm. ‘ Now,’ 
says she, ‘I want you to sit down here in 
the chair beside the stove. And I am going 
to make a good hot cup of tea, and cook you 
an egg and make you some toast. Have you 
eaten any breakfast?’ 

“No, I haven’t,’ says the girl. ‘I couldn’t. 
Aunt Clara wanted to know why, but I 
wouldn’t tell her. I guess she suspected.’ 

“ Well, she did just as Araminta told her to. 
She sat down by the stove, and Araminta got 
a good hot breakfast for her, and she ate it, 
too. She was just about worn out. I made 
her take off her soaking-wet shoes and stock- 
ings, and got some slippers of Araminta’s 
for her while they dried. It was nearly an 
hour before the stage went. 

“Well, I never knew how Araminta man- 
aged it, or just what she said, but she got the 
girl all quieted down, and she went off with 
her real calm. 

“ Araminta’was gone about an hour and a 
half. She just went over in the stage and 
turned round and came back again. I don’t 
think anybody ever knew anything about it. 
She said there weren’t any other passengers 
over to Bondville that morning. There were 
two coming back. 

“When Araminta came into the room I 
couldn’t bear to look at her at first. I could 
hear her moving about taking off her things. 
‘Dinner is all ready when you are,’ says I. 
I didn’t look at her when I said it. I had 
been getting dinner while she was gone. 

“But she spoke just as natural. ‘I’m all 


ready now,’ says she, ‘and I am hungry, 
too. I smelled the beefsteak the minute I 
came into the yard.’ 

“Then I looked at her, and she was just as 
usual. I didn’t know what to say. We went 
out in the other room, and I took the beef- 
steak out of the oven, and she took up the 
potatoes. 

“* Well, what are you going to do? says 
I when we sat down, and I could hear my 
voice shake. 

““T am going to make a Christmas pres- 
ent,’ says Araminta, and she laughed just as 
pleasant. 

“*To that girl? says I. 

“* Yes,’ says she. 

“¢ What? says I. 

“A man and a fan,’ says Araminta, and 
then she laughed again.” 

“She didn’t?” said the cousin. 

“Yes, she did,” replied Sarah, “in spite 
of all I could say; and I did say a good deal, 
when it came right down to it. There I was 
not married, and— Well, I’ve always thought 
it was the right way for a woman to be mar- 
ried, if she could, and I wanted her to be 
happy. But she wouldn’t listen to anything 
I said. She just laughed, and said she was 
bound to be happy anyway. She would al- 
ways have a good deal to be thankful for, and 
she knew she would be happy. I told her 
maybe she’d never have another chance, and 
she said if she did she’d never take it; but 
she never did have one.” 

“Well, marriage ain’t everything,” said the 
cousin. 

“No,” said Sarah; “it isn’t so much as 
giving it up and behaving yourself, if the 
Lord shows he hasn’t planned to have you 
married.” 

“That’s what Araminta did?” 

“Yes, that’s what Araminta did.” 

“But,” said the cousin, “I don’t see how 
she managed to give away Daniel and the 
fan to the other girl.” 

“That was easy enough,” said Sarah. 
“She did up that fan and sent it to Grace 
Ormsby. She didn’t send any card or any- 
thing; she knew the girl would jump at think- 
ing he had sent it. Then she sends a note to 
Daniel, saying she won’t be home Christmas, 
and off she goes and spends Christmas with 
her cousin Alice in Fayetteville. She’d told 
Grace to send him a little note, asking him 
to eall on her Christmas evening, and he 
went. Araminta thought she could count on 
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it. She reasoned it out that he would be 
real huffy because she had gone off without a 
word to him, and when he heard from Grace 
he would be glad enough to go, and when he 
saw her, the old feeling would come over him 
again—that is, if it had ever been worth any- 
thing; and she was right. And I suppose 
when he saw Grace Ormsby with the fan he 
had sent to Araminta, he gave Araminta up 
on the spot.” 

“T wonder if Grace Ormsby ever knew 
about the fan,” said the cousin. 

“T rather guess not,” said Sarah. “ Some- 
times Araminta has felt kind of uneasy about 
her course with that fan, as if maybe she 
was sort of underhanded; but it turned out 
all right, and she really felt as if the other 
girl was the one to have it. Anyway, it 
settled him as far as Araminta was concerned. 
Pretty soon we heard he was going with Grace 
Ormsby, then pretty soon they got married 
and went away to live. I hear she has made 
him a very good wife. Once Araminta said 
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to me that unless she had been quite sure 
that she would, she should have hesitated 
more than she did. She said it seemed to 
her that Grace Ormsby would make him 
very happy.” 

“T think Araminta seems happy enough 
herself without him,” said the cousin. 

“Yes, I guess she did just as well to let 
him go,” replied Sarah. “He was a smart 
man, but she’s been just as well off in a good 
many ways. Here she is now.” Then Ara- 
minta entered, and again stood in the door- 
way with her basket, empty of presents. 
“ Look at her,” said her sister, with a sort of 
tender pride. “Don’t she look happy, 
Martha?” 

“TI never saw anybody take so much com- 
fort in giving Christmas presents in all my 
life,” said the cousin. 

Araminta laughed. “ Sometimes it seems 
to me as if I was emptying all the baskets 
into my own heart, and didn’t really give 
anything,” said she. 
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No large, general mistake or miscalcu- 

lation has been made about them. They 
are a good invention of the kind, and the 
kind is indispensable and has never been 
beaten. If you don’t think so, there is some- 
thing the matter with you. When a race or 
a nation doesn’t think so, it is an infallible 
symptom that there is something amiss with 
that nation. There isn’t any surer test of the 
progress of any people in civilization than its 
appreciation of girls. We all concede that 
nowadays, holding that countries in which 
girl babies are used to be drowned when an 
apparent surplus of them happens, are behind 
the times and fit to be derisively regarded. 
We notice that the people of such countries 
cannot hold their own in the great world com- 
petition, and that people who have sounder 
views on this one subject find no great diffi- 
culty in whipping them in war. The Chinese, 
who are somewhat backward in this matter, 
cannot somehow seem to fight successfully, 
and the Hindus and most of the Oriental na- 
tions seem to be handicapped by the same per- 
verse attitude towards the feminine half of 
humanity. They never will get on in the 
world until they come to have sounder views 
about girls, for to disparage girls is as futile 


' | ‘HERE is nothing the matter with girls. 


as to disparage the law of gravitation or any 
other great cosmic truth that we have got 
to live by, whether we recognize it or not. It 
is the exercise of the human will that makes 
things go ahead on this earth, and when 
you disparage women, and balk their rea- 
sonable aspirations, and leave them with their 
minds ill-trained and imperfectly developed, 
you waste, by misdirecting it, an enormous 
amount of will power that ought to be work- 
ing harmoniously for the betterment of every- 
thing. 

I do not notice any indisposition to raise 
the girls that are born into American fami- 
lies, or even any clear preference for boys. 
Both kinds are wanted. Families that have 
already been blessed with a reasonable pro- 
vision of girls grieve sometimes, to be sure, 
when a newcomer also is a girl, but that is 
natural, and implies no undervaluation of 
girls, for when a family happens to be all 
boys there is quite as much disappointment 
when a newcomer turns out to be another 
boy. The Oriental tradition which glorifies 
with such particular fervency the mothers of 
sons comes very advantageously to our no- 
tice in the Bible, but it does not take much 
of a hold on us. We want both kinds, and we 
tend more and more to give to both the same 
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kind and the same dmouiit of géenefal educa- 
tion. How much wisdoni there is in giving 
girls and boys the same kind of education is 
still disputable, for the higher education of 
girls is a comparatively new thing and still 
in the experimental stage. Some of the 
wisest people who are engaged in it are quite 
ready to admit that they don’t fully know 
what they are about, and that it is possible 
that some of the tasks they set the girlish 
mind to accomplish are not those that even- 
tual experience will select. One of the 
difficulties is that the ultimate use of girls’ 
education is as yet much less clearly ascer- 
tained than the ultimate use of education for 
boys. The education of boys is directed in 
overwhelming measure towards qualifying 
them to make a living. We try to develop 
in them the capacity to do something well 
enough to insure their being paid for doing 
it, and we want the thing they are to do to 
be the best thing of which they are capable. 
If we start out to make a lawyer of a 
boy, we, begin by giving him general 
education on the lines that experience 
has indicated to be best adapted for the 
purpose. When he knows his three R’s, 
and bound Kam- 
chatka and spell “ sepa- 
rate,” and tell who won 
at Bunker Hill and who 
at Gettysburg, we teach 
him Latin, and then 
Greek, invite him to 
pasture in the fields of 
mathematics, philoso- 
phy, science, literature, 
and any of the abutting 
fields that attract him, 
and finally, when his 
mental powers have had 
to be de- 
veloped, we teach him 
all we can about law. 
Having tried to teach 
the boy to think, and to 
give him the necessary 
facts, words, and images 
to think with, we give | 
him a particular sub- 
ject to think about, and 
turn him loose to think 
for himself. 

We begin with a girl 
just as do with a 
boy, teach her the ele- 
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ments of contemporaneous knowledge, and 
then go on and try to develop her ability 
to think. To that end we use, as yet, 
very much the same processes that we 
use for boys, not because we are sure that 
they are the best ones for girls, but because 
they are the ones we know best. But when it 
comes to giving girls a particular thing to 
think about, we are apt to pause. It is com- 
paratively plain sailing for a boy. When he 
has learned the rudiments of his trade he gets 
a job and proceeds to perfect himself, if he 
can, by practice. But what sort of a job do 
we want for our girl?) We have entire cénfi- 
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SHE TAKES THREE DOLLS TO BED WITH HER, AS A RULE. 


dence that there is a place for her in the 
world, and we have tried to qualify her to fill 
it with grace and efficiency, but we don’t 
know certainly either where it is or what it 
is. A vast number of grown-up girls earn 
money in these days, but still the education 
of girls is not nearly so generally directed 
towards making successful wage-earners as 
the education of boys is. Money wages is a 
very imperfect measure of usefulness, but, 
looking about us, we see that a very large 
majority of the useful men are paid for 
being useful, and that their pay bears some 
relation to their usefulness. The surest way 
to train our boys to make a living is to train 
them to be useful, and the surest way to train 
them to be useful seems to be to train them 
to make a living. We seldom have any fear 
that a boy is too valuable to spend his time 
making a living, for his best development is 
likely to lie in that direction. But with girls 
it is a different story. Looking about in the 
world, we see hundreds of thousands of wo- 
men earning their living; doing useful work 
and drawing wages. They and their labors 
could very ill be spared, but, after all, earn- 
ing wages is not the indispensable office of 
women in the world. The indispensable wo- 
men -have scant time to earn wages. They 
are too busy, and their work is too important. 


They are keeping house and raising families. 
We could make shift to rub along somehow 
if all the wage-earning women in the world 
quit work, but if the women who are making 
homes and bringing up children retired from 
their business, the shop would close. 

And there comes in the special complica- 
tion that affects the education of girls. 
When you have a fine girl with a good mind, 
who can learn anything in reason, and be 
trained to almost any sort of useful labor, 
after her education has come to the point 
where specialization might begin, you have to 
face the possibility that by going on and 
giving her a special thing to think about and 
work at, you may be aiding to divert her 
from a woman’s greatest career to one, nota- 
ble it may be, but less satisfying and of less 
importance. The risk—the apparent risk— 
is not that a girl may know too much to 
marry, but that during the years when mar- 
riage is best, and easiest, achieved she may 
be so busy with other concerns as to miss 
meeting the man whom she ought to marry. 
For while it may be confidently asserted that 
no mere intellectual preoccupation is going 
to hinder a girl from marrying the man whom 
she recognizes to be the right man if he comes 
along at the right. time and suggests it to 
her, it is possible that she may be too much 
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preoccupied to recognize him when he. comes, 
and also that her work may remove her from 
the social point. she would naturally occupy, 
and cause her to miss meeting him altogether. 


So, on the whole, while there is pretty gen- 
eral agreement that a boy is likely to find 
the best development of which he is capable 
by coming reasonably early to a wage-earning 





30 BUSY AS TO MISS MEETING THE MAN SHE OUGHT TO MARRY. 
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task and sticking reasonably close to it, there 
is by no means the same confidence that that 
is the best thing for a girl, since we feel 
that her highest development and greatest 
usefulness are likely to come with marriage, 
and that pursuits that prejudice the chances 
of her marrying are on that account the less 
desirable for her. And since marriage and 
wage-earning are imperfectly compatible oc- 
cupations, we should not choose to educate 
her primarily to be a wage-earner, but pri- 
marily to be a wife, and incidentally to earn 
wages if she must and while she must. 

Now the occupation of being a wife, in- 
cluding presumptively, as it does, the. occu- 
pation of being a mother, is one of extremely 
comprehensive scope. Some women who seem 
not to have had very much education do very 
well at it, and some women who have. been 
profusely educated make pretty bad work .of 
it. It-is a calling in which health goes for 
more than accomplishments, that phase of 
wisdom which we call “ gumption ” for more 
than learning, instinct for much, and char- 
acter for most of all. But you cannot over- 
educate a girl for the occupation of being a 
wife. You may keep her too long at her 
books and out of what we call “society ”; 
you may teach her to value unduly things 
of minor importance; you may misdirect and 
miseducate her in various ways; but you can’t 
educate her to think so wisely on so many 
subjects that she will be above that business. 
Nobody is really so superior as to be too good 
to marry. Plenty of women are too good to 
marry this or that or the other individual 
man; too many women, perhaps, in these days, 
are educated beyond the point of being satis- 
fied with any man who is likely to want to 
marry them, but the woman who seems 


. . . too good 
For human nature’s daily food 


hasn’t heen over-educated. The trouble with 
her is that she doesn’t know enough. She is 
not overdeveloped, but stunted. Education is 
the development of ability, and a wife—and, 
even more, a mother—can’t have her abilities 
too much developed. Her place is a seat of 
power, and all the knowledge that she can 
command will find a field for its employment. 

Blandina tells me she is going to college. 
There seems to be no doubt about it in her 
mind, and therefore there is very little doubt 
about it in mine. Her mother has no very 
fervent liking for girls’ colleges. She has 
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old-fashioned views in that particular. Clem- 
entine is of her mother’s mind. I don’t 
know what Clementine intends to do with 
herself when she finishes her course in Miss 
Perkins’s school. She is a fair scholar and 
ean acquire book learning when she tries, but 
is only moderately disposed to try. Her 
lively interest in life and its concerns hesi- 
tates to be overmuch concentrated on lesson 
books. I am sure she will learn as much as 
is necessary, though perhaps not all that is 
desirable, and when she gets out of school at 
nineteen @r.thereabouts I hope, I am sure, 
that her education will not stop. Judging 
from present indications, she will be able to 
think to some purpose at that age, and will 
be’ a pretty close and accurate observer of 
current. events, and an animated commenta- 
tor thereon. I hope she will see things, and 
meet people, worth talking about, for I look 
forward to being considerably edified by her 
discourse on people and affairs in general 
during the years when Blandina is still in 
pursuit of all the book learning there is. 
I think Clementine is going to develop 
ability to cook, and to hire cooks, and I shall 
be disappointed if she cannot and does not 
learn to trim hats and compose raiment. Per- 
haps she may even come in time to do her 
hair properly, and to be adequately solici- 
tous about shoe-buttons and details of that 
sort, though at present it may seem over- 
sanguine to expect time to do so much for 
her. Anyhow, I am sure there is the making 
of an interesting and energetic young woman 
in Clementine, and it is no breach of con- 
fidence to say that she bids fair to do her 
share towards making creation a place of 
seemly appearances. The great duty of 
adorning création is, of course, one that we 
should all perform according to our several 
abilities, but girls and women, being qualified 
to do best at it, are expected to give it special 
attention. One of the efforts that is most 
continuously made in the direction of Clem- 
entine’s education concerns the elevation of 
her standard of personal appearance. It is 
an important part of the education of all 
young persons. At West Point, for example, 
they attend to it scrupulously, making it part 
of the systematic training which youth in 
the government’s seminary there undergo. 
To be neat and trim and clean, to stand 
straight and to walk properly, is at least as 
important for girls as it is for West Point 
cadets, for how girls look and bear themselves 
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NOBODY IS REALLY SO SUPERIOR AS TO BE TOO GOOD TO MARRY. 


makes a prodigious difference. A slouchy boy Don’t imagine that because Blandina is 
is a grievous thing, but a slouchy girl is as apt, as I have intimated, in acquiring book 
bad as a slouchy soldier. knowledge, I expect her to turn out a bad 
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housekeeper and ineffective in practical af- 
fairs. Bookishness is an unreliable test of 
ability. I have known bookish women who 
were profuse readers and delighted in study, 
but were not of much use for anything else, 
and I have known other women who took 
books rather hard, but amply made up for 
that disability by their closeness of observa- 
tion and mental energy. As between persons 


who read to save themselves the trouble of 
thinking, and persons who observe and think, 
latter are 
But reading, 


but find reading laborious, the 
likely to be best worth while. 


SHE TELLS ME SHE 





IS GOING TO COLLEGE. 
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observation, and thought ought to work well 
together and to make for practical efficiency. 
A mind that is capable of Greek and analyti- 
cal geometry is usually capable also, under 
proper training, of omelets, good coffee, and 
household administration. Blandina cannot 
make an omelet yet (not more than one cook 
in five hundred can), but last spring, when 
our family went five weeks without a pro- 
fessing cook, she learned to scramble eggs 
very well. And she makes excellent toast, too. 
To make good toast seems easy, but I never 
knew a dunce to do it. 

I heard Mrs. Robbins com- 
mended the other day as a 
remarkably fine woman. Her 
great merit had been demon- 
strated, her laudator said, 
by her making Charles Rob- 
That 

she 


bins such a good wife. 

means, of course, that 
has made a fairly good hus- 
band out of Charles. When 
you hear of women being 
good wives it is worth while 
to remember that the usual 
proof of a good wife is a 
good husband. It was no 
great trick to make a good 
husband out of Charles, for 
he was always a man with 
proclivities towards right- 
eousness, but he is an im- 
portant man with great op- 
portunities of influence and 
usefulness, and she is in 
truth an admirable wife for 
him, wise, handsome, de- 
voted, and harmonious. I 
respect her opinion about 
girls and their education be- 
cause she is an exceedingly 
good example of her kind of 
American woman. Charles 
has got rich, so she has the 
opportunities that come with 
money, as well as those that 
come with brains, but she 
would have been just as 
valuable a partner to a man 
with fifteen hundred a year 
as toarich man. Mrs. Rob- 
bins went to a girls’ college, 
and she holds that girls who 
can ought to go to college. 
Sending a girl to college, she 
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A MIND 


THAT IS CAPABLE 


says, should be at least as much a matter of 
course as sending a boy to college. She 
thinks that, of the two, the girls need it more, 
because a woman’s life tends to be narrower 
and more secluded than a man’s, and ordi- 
narily she has less opportunity for intellectual 
growth after she marries. Mrs. Robbins com- 
plains that people who plan from the first to 
send their boys to college still leave the col- 
lege question open as to their girls. If Clem- 
entine were hers, Clementine would go to 
college, and no questions asked. I am not so 
far advanced as that yet. Let Blandina go to 
college if she will. She will take it easily, 
and will doubtless like it enormously. She is 
highly gregarious in her inclinations—taking 
three dolls to bed with her, as a rule—and 
she positively likes to get her lessons. IT am 
told she has in her the making of a school- 
teacher. Let her go to college and learn all 
there is, including ~discrimination in the 
choice of companions. We need some one 
in the family to read Taine’s English Litera- 
ture, and Symonds’s [History of the Renais- 
sance, and Gibbon, and Burke, and Spenser’s 
Faery Queen, and to lead the conversation 
away from groceries, dress, the cost of 
things, and gossip, into the higher regions of 


OF GREEK IS 


USUALLY CAPABLE OF OMELETS. 

the mind. You must have noticed how it is 
about talk—that we talk, in so far as we can, 
up to or down to the supposed capacity of our 
listener. Perhaps Blandina will read Dante; 
1 would have read him before now if there 
had been any call in our family for conver- 
sation about him. I have read Mrs. Wiggs. 
There was a call for talk about Mrs. Wiggs. 
Clementine read Mrs. five times. 
Jonas is going to college, and may know as 
much as Blandina ever will, but I have no 
expectation that Jonas will raise the pitch 
of the family conversation. Somehow when 
college boys are not talking about baseball 
they are talking about football, and for a 
change they talk about hockey and track ath- 


Wiggs 


leties. They are no intellectual help to a 
parent. I don’t know what they teach in 


girls’ colleges, and it doesn’t greatly matter, 
but Blandina can learn it, and if she gets out 
at twenty-one, duly equipped and qualified for 
remunerative employment as a teacher, so 
much the better. If it is expedient for her to 
earn her living, teaching is important work 
and makes an excellent resource, even when it 
does not become a career. But what is expe- 
dient for girls of twenty-one is beyond the 
scope of this discourse. 
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7 LESSED is the season which engages 
B the whole world in a conspiracy of 

love!” writes Mr. Mabie in one of his 
study talks; and the thought was born as he 
watched Rosalind piling up the fire “for a 
blaze of unusual splendor.” The night was 
Christmas eve, the hour just after the cul- 
minating delights of the unveiling of the 
Christmas tree. As I peeped through this 
word picture to look upon the author before 
that fire, I remembered how, often, as I have 
turned the leaves of many books, I have been 
impressed with the universal tendency of 
great and simple minds to couple the hearth 
fire with good cheer and benevolence, with 
geniality and mirth, with retrospection and 
with opening up of the imagination, and to 
centre all the joy and laughter and love of 
twenty centuries of Yule-tides about the 
blazing oak log, now so nearly a thing of the 
past in England and almost unknown in 
America. Alas! in modern city homes there 
is scarcely a record to be found of that early 
Christmas feature! Steam-pipes lattice our 
walls, and rattle and bang weirdly betimes. 
The chimney is sealed. Santa Claus, if he 
enter at all, is bidden to walk in at the front 
door; or better still, to send his surprises by 
messenger, in properly made up parcels ad- 
dressed to the right parties. He was a lum- 
bering old fellow, anyhow, with snow on his 
feet, and a certain homely mystery about him 
that would be hardly worth while in this age 
of steam heat and practicality. And after all, 
these rattling steam-pipe guardians against 
superstition are not greater enemies to the 
imagination than were the black squares we 
call “ registers,” over which it was necessary, 
not so long ago, to huddle upon a cold day. The 
impulse to rest or ruminate (if indeed we feel 
any when compelled to draw close to such 
“heaters”) leads the imagination down 
sombre pipes and devious flues into black 
smoky pits, to a bit of Dante’s and Doré’s 
Inferno, where embittered spirits frown and 
complain forevermore. 
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Georce F. Kerr 


How opposite the influence of the open 
fire, the wood fire, gleaming fitfully, blazing 
brightly, crackling, singing, expressing in un- 
numbered ways the moods of that immeasura- 
ble spirit we call fire! It is ideal for the 
sick-room, liberating mysterious tonic odors 
that permeate the air and float with balsamic 
healing influence about the invalid’s pillow! 
The mere thought of flame carries with it 
another of purification and quickening, of 
brightness and music and hopefulness. One 
cannot picture moroseness remaining in even 
the chroni¢ally taciturn or sorrowful when 
seated before a live wood fire in a reasonably 
comfortable chair. In the contemplation of 
the blaze, the dreams that form are sure to 
assume a rosy glow. Though they shape 
themselves sadly at first, they presently 
soften; and the thought of wrongs endured 
and of resentment against wrong-doers van- 
ishes before an awakening consciousness of 
surrounding blessings, and of good in the 
world. So that no other influence in this 
season of loving conspiracy is so conducive 
to, so productive of “ good-will toward men ” 
as the hearth fire, brilliant and blazing and 
warm. 

Mere warmth does not work this blessed 
charm. If this were so, the primitive stove 
with its six-inch doors glazed with isin- 
glass, through which the red bed of coals is 
seen to shimmer, might well suffice. But as 
the hot air vibrates in uprising waves and the 
body is warmed, the only effect of such com- 
pact fire is to awaken a feeling of homely 
domestic ease, of bovine comfort. The heat 
of a stove is soporific and lulls the mind to 
mere good-nature and to sleep, rather than 
stirs it with life and genial and generous 
impulse. 

“ Christmas isn’t Christmas without its bit 
of blazing fire,” is the regretful way in which 
I heard a dealer speak. “Yet no one uses a 
fireplace, especially for wood, in cities, save 
the very rich, for wood is dear and hard to 
get! Twenty years ago I sold sixteen times 
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as much as I sell to-day. 
As for cannel-coal, one 
hardly hears of it at all. 
When people want grate 
fires they use gas-logs! 
That’s the kind of a 
Yule log we have in cities 
nowadays!” He sighed 
spoke, as if the 
barter and sale of coals 
could not compensate for 


as he 


some old-time memory § 
that was stirring him f 
as if he, too, knew the ig 
mysteries of the flames, Jf 
and had had _ delight ' 
in them. I thought, 

as I listened, that the 


writers of books, after 
all, are only the spokes- 
men for the world, put- 
ting into a visible- and 
crystallized speech what 
the rest of the world feels 
but cannot utter. When 
Marvel and Mabie and 
Smith et al. guide us 
through the mysterious 
ways that lie in the 
flames of the Yule log, 
nothing they point out 
surprises us. We recog- 
nize the pictures, we who 
have been privileged to 
sit before fires as crack- 
ling and glowing. In 
their descriptions we find our own transcribed 
thoughts. We wonder whether we did not in 
some way contribute to the writing; and as 
we turn their «pages, remembering our own 
experiences, a flame of aspiration is kindled 
within us as*strong as that which stirred 
the poet when listening to Israfil’s song! 

How we might dream on, did this hurrying 
Christmas-time permit it, taking our starting- 
point from a steadily blazing hickory “ back- 
log”! Not oak, indeed, from which the 
myriad voices of the woods hiss and sputter 
and protest at such wanton waste of the sub- 
stance of forest things. The oak fire breathes 
a spirit of vengeance; the force within it 
hurls out an ember that may destroy the house 
if we do not run nimbly to smother it. It 
is the oak-tree’s last protest; like the blind 
Samson, the dying tree would fain bring 
down the temple with it. 
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“ CHRISTMAS ISN’T CHRISTMAS WITJIQUT ITS BIT OF BLAZING FIRE.” 


The flames of the hickory and the ash, that 
Venus of the woods, are steady and warm, 
and at the same’ time bewildering, lapping 
and playing about, and dancing like sprites 
emancipated from the crags and grottoes that 
lie in the slow-burning bark. They are things 
of mirth and phantasy, all motion and music, 
that stir the pulse of the listener. The har- 
monies that lie in burning hickory and ash 
logs are a rare wonder, more marvellous than 
the prelude of “Das Rheingold,” full though 
it is of the commingling sounds of winds and 
the carolling of birds. The music of the fire 
is marked by tricksy notes that ring like a 
thin-voiced flageolet through harmonies still 
more tenuous, recalling to the sensitive ear 
(because no other sounds may be compared 
with them) dear Mendelssohn’s “ Midsummer 
Nights’” music with its interruptions now 
and then of fairy horns. There is color 
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galore, like deepened sunshine, in the burn- 
ing ash and hickory, and a wild gladness plays 
in the motions of the flames. As the listener 
perceives it, the eye grows soft, the heart 
tender, and the blood courses in response to 
the joyful mimic scene before him. Led by 
the little sprite flames, on and on (as were the 


children allured by the Pied Piper), he fol- 
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lows into “beatific Asphodel meadows” of 
thought, of remembrance, of aspiration. They 
say the new-born Christ-child was bathed by 
the warmth of an ash fire, and ever since, the 
Yule log of ash, with its chorus of glad re- 
joicing voices, has been preferred, in the 
north of England, to the more vigorous oak. 

There is another story in the blaze and 
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flame that leaps up the chimney when the 
match is set to a pile of driftwood, the chief 
resource of those dwellers in cities who cling 
to a love of the wood fire. There is a puff 
and a crackling as the kindling and phos- 
phorus meet and the resin in the pine chips 
catches. The gray smoke thickens and mingles 
with blue vapor; the dull sticks ignite lan- 
guidly, and out of them are thrust little 
tongues of flame that glow like an emerald, 
or sapphire, or topas, or murky red, subtle 
lights all, with the allure of artificiality 
about them. In some moods how irresistible 
is the artificial to us, whether in flames or in 
our fellows! I never look into a driftwood 
fire but my thoughts go back to the old Norse 
witch whose heart, being full of evil thoughts, 
brooded upon a plan to injure her enemies. 
She took a log that lay upon the shore, and 
breathing incantations the while, sprinkled 
upon it many poisonous and foul things, then 
threw it into the ebbing sea, with the wish 
that it might be washed to the enemy’s do- 
main to bring him evil and disappointment. 
In the driftwood of commerce few dangers 
lurk; but to one who knows the sounds and 
sights of burning hickory and ash there is 
much of disappointment. In the wood that 
driftsin from the seas the melodies of the 
forest are drowned. It comes to the fireplace 
wrapped with a curious life and as curious 
death. It emits a glamour of multicolored 
flame that is less joy-giving than dazzling, as 
it were charged with chemicals for the pur- 
pose of delay. How like it is to human drift- 
wood, that, wandering from city to city, from 
land to land, weighted with no duty to kith 
or kin, homeless, at Yule-tide know naught 
of the joyous laughs of children, nor, indeed, 
of any innocent thing, though their heads are 
full of a great worldly wisdom concerning 
all that displays itself upon the garish outer 
surface of the world! The heart soon dies 
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in the driftwood, and its only attraction to 
those who have seen the crackling of forest 
woods and breathed their fragrance is that of 
passing pleasure in its novel flames. There 
are more temptations to call up and dream 
before a hearth piled high with fagots of 
pine or soft brush gathered at random in the 
woods, than before a fire of world-beaten 
driftwood, though the blaze of the latter is 
merry and curious enough while it lasts. 

From the standpoint of the city purchaser, 
driftwood is cheap. One may purchase a 
barrel of it for the small sum of two and a 
half dollars, whereas as much oak or hickory 
would cost double that sum. The dearer wood 
burns steadily, however, until, at last, con- 
sumed to the heart, the logs break into a bed 
of living embers. 

If one would revive a memory of the old 
Yule fire, a backlog of hard wood, the largest 
to be had, should be chosen. The hearth should 
be clean and cold before Christmas even, 
and the log set in place with the cedar or pine 
or other “ light wood ” kindlings at hand. As 
the sun goes down fire is applied and the 
big log set ablaze. In the days of the Druids, 
whence Yule-log lore is derived, the priests 
lighted the annual log with an ember from 
the sacred perpetual fire they guarded. In the 
mountain regions of the South the hearth fire 
is kept with an almost equal fidelity, scarcely 
ever being permitted to die out from October 
to March, and in the cabins of the negroes it 
is no uncommon sight, upon a Christmas 
night, to see within the fireplace itself, their 
heads up the chimney, pickaninnies of various 
sizes, busied in warming their toes, their bare 
feet resting on logs of cedar or hickory or 
oak, and their black eyes rolling with antici- 
pations of coming good things; while outside 
pine, poplar, and even the rare shittim-wood 
are gathered in piles which a rich man in a 
city might envy at Yule-tide. 








SIX CHRISTMAS MEMORIES 
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1.—THIS WAS THE HAPPIEST CHRISTMAS OF HER CHILDHOOD. 


























l.—AND THIS, AN ESPECIALLY JOLLY CELEBRATION AT COLLEGE. 





lll.—HER COMING-OUT PARTY ONE CHRISTMAS EVE IS A PLEASANT MEMORY. 





IV.—AND ALSO THE FOLILOWING CHRISTMAS, WHEN JACK PROPOSED TO HER. 





CHEERFUL! 
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V.—BUT LAST 





VI.—NATURALLY, THEREFORE, THIS IS THE HAPPIEST CHRISTMAS OF ALL. 
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MY BEDFELLOW 


BY ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM A. MCCULLOUGH 
I’m not afraid to go to bed,— The stars come out, and wink and blink, 
Although I'd like to stay;— The friendly moon shines bright; 
I go to sleep in all the dark A little child who loves them all 
The same as if "twas day. Is not afraid at night. 


I might be just a wee bit scared 
And lonesome, but, you see, 

Dear dolly is my bedfellow, 

And snuggles down with me! 

































YOUNG girl who had always had the real good of her grand- 
father at heart, wished to make him a Christmas present 
befitting his years and agreeable to his tastes. She thought, 
only to dismiss them for their banality, of a box of the finest 
cigars, of a soft flannel dressing-gown, a bath robe of Turkish 
towelling embroidered by herself, of a velvet jacket, and 

of a pair of house shoes. She decided against some of these things be- 

cause he did not smoke, because he never took off his walking coat and shoes 
till he went to bed, and because he had an old bath robe made him by her 
grandmother, very short and very scant (according to her notion at the 
chance moments when she had surprised him in it), from which neither love 
nor money could part him; the others she rejected for the reason already 
assigned. Little or nothing remained, then, but to give him books, and she 
was glad that she was forced to this conclusion because, when she reflected, 
she realized that his reading seemed to be very much neglected, or at least 
without any lift of imagination, or any quality of modernity in it. As far 
as she had observed, he read the same old things over and over again, and did 
not know at all what was now going on in the great world of literature. She 
herself was a famous reader, and an authority about books with other girls, 
and with the young men who asked her across the afternoon teacups whether 
she had seen this or that new book, and scrabbled round, in choosing between 
cream and lemon, to hide the fact that they had not seen it themselves. 

She was therefore exactly the person to select a little library of the latest 

reading for an old gentleman who was so behind the times as her grand- 

father; but before she plunged into the mad vortex of new publications she 
thought she would delicately find out his preferences, or if he had none, 
would try to inspire him with a curiosity concerning these or those new books. 

“ Now, grandfather,” she began, “ you know I always give you a Christmas 
present.” 

“Yes, my dear,” the old gentleman patiently assented, “I know you do. 
You are very thoughtful.” 

“Not at all. If there is anything I hate, it is being thoughtful. What I 
like is being spontaneous.” 

“Well, then, my dear, I don’t mind saying you are very spontaneous.” 

“And I detest surprises. If any one wishes to make a lasting enemy of 
me, let him surprise me. So I am going to tell you now what I am going to 
give you. Do you like that?’ 

“T like everything you do, my child.” 

“ Well, this time, you will like it better than ever. I am going to give you 
books. And in order not to disappoint you by giving you books that you have 
read before, I want to catechise you a little. Shall you mind it?” 

“Oh no, but I’m afraid you won’t find me very frank.” 

“T shall make you be. If you are not frank, there is no fun in not sur- 
prising you, or in not giving you books that you have read.” 
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“ There is something in that,” her grandfather assented. “ But now, instead 
of finding out what I have read, or what I like, why not tell me what I ought 
to read and to like? I think I have seen a vast deal of advice to girls about 
their reading: why shouldn’t the girls turh the tables and advise their 
elders? I often feel the need of advice from girls on all sorts of subjects, and 
you would find me very grateful, I believe.” 

The girl’s eyes sparkled and then softened toward this docile ‘ancestor. 
“Do you really mean it, grandfather? It would be fun, if you did.” 

“But I should want it to be serious, my dear. I should be glad if your 
good counsel could include the whole conduct of life, for I am sensible some- 
times of a tendency to be silly and wicked, which I am sure you could help 
me to combat.” 

“Oh, grandfather,” said the girl, tenderly, “ you know that isn’t true!” 

“ Well, admit for the sake of argument that it isn’t. My difficulty in regard 
to reading remains, and there you certainly could help me. At moments it 
seems to me that I have come to the end of my line.” 

The old gentleman’s voice fell, and she could no longer suspect him of 
joking. So she began: “ Why, what have you been reading last?” 

“ Well, my dear, I have been looking into the ‘ Spectator’ a little.” 

“The London ‘Spectator’? Jim says they have it at the club, and he 
swears by it. But I mean, what books; and that’s a weekly newspaper, or a 
kind of review, isn’t it?” 

“The ‘ Spectator’ I mean was a London newspaper, and it was a kind of 
review, but it was a daily. Is it possible that you’ve never heard of it?” The 
young girl shook her head thoughtfully, regretfully, but upon the whole not 
anxiously; she was not afraid that any important thing in literature had 
escaped her. “ But you’ve heard of Addison, and Steele, and Pope, and 
Swift?” 

“Oh yes, we had them at school, when we were reading ‘Henry Esmond’; 
they all came into that. And I remember, now: Colonel Esmond wrote a 
number of the ‘ Spectator’ for a surprise to Beatrix; but I thought it was all 
a make-up.” 

“ And you don’t know about Sir Roger de Coverley ?” 

“Of course, I do! It’s what the English call the Virginia Reel. But why 
do you ask? I thought we were talking about your reading. I don’t see how 
you could get an old file of a daily newspaper, but if it amuses you! [Is it 
so amusing ?”’ 

“Tt’s charming, but after one has read it as often as I have one begins to 
know it a little too well.” 

“Yes; and what else have you been reading?” 

“Well, Leigh Hunt; a little lately. He continues the old essayist tradition, 
and he is gently delightful.” 

“ Never heard of him!” the girl frankly declared. 

“He was a poet, too, and he wrote The Story of Rimini—about Paolo 
and Francesca, you know.” 

“Oh, there you’re away off, grandfather! Mr. Philips wrote about them; 
and that horrid D’Annunzio. Why, Duse gave D’Annunzio’s play, last win- 
ter! What are you thinking of?” 

“Perhaps I am wandering a little,” the grandfather meekly submitted, and 
the girl had to make him go on. 
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“Do you read poetry a great deal?” she asked, and she thought if his taste 
was mainly for poetry, it would simplify the difficulty of choosing the books 
for her present. 

“Well, I’m rather returning to it. I’ve been looking into Crabbe, of late, 
and I have found him full of a quaint charm.” 

“Crabbe? I never heard of him!” she owned as boldly as before, for if 
he had been worth hearing of, she knew that she would have heard of him. 
“Don’t you like Kipling?” 

“ Yes, when he is not noisy. I think I prefer William Watson among your 
very modern moderns.” 

“ Why, is he living yet? I thought he wrote ten or fifteen years ago! You 
don’t call him modern! You like Stevenson, don’t you? He’s a great stylist; 
everybody says he is, and so is George Meredith. You must like him?” 

“ He’s a great intellect, but a little of him goes almost as long a way as a 
little of Browning. I think I prefer Henry James.” 

“Oh yes, he’s just coming up. He’s the one that has distinction. But the 
people who write like him are a great deal more popular. They have all 
his distinction, and they don’t tax your mind so much. But don’t let’s get 
off on novelists, or there’s no end to it. Who are really your favorite poets?” 

“ Well, E read Shakespeare rather often, and I read Dante by fits and starts; 
and I do not mind Milton, from time to time. I like Wordsworth, and I like 
Keats a great deal better; every now and then I take up Cowper, with pleasure, 
and I have found myself going back to Pope with real relish. And Byron; 
yes, Byron! But I shouldn’t advise your reading Don Juan.” 

“ That’s an opera, isn’t it? What they call ‘Don Giovanni.’ I never heard 
of any such poem.” 

“ That shows how careful you have been of your reading.” 

“Oh, we read everything nowadays—if it’s up to date; and if Don Juan 
had been, you may be sure I would have heard of it. I suppose you like 
Tennyson, and Longfellow, and Emerson, and those old poets?” 

“ Are they old? They used to be so new! Yes, I like them, and I like 
Whittier, and some things of Bryant’s.” 

At the last two names the girl looked vague, but she said, “Oh yes, I 
suppose so. And I suppose you like the old dramatists?” 

“Some of them—Marlowe, and Beaumont, and Fletcher: a few of their 
plays. But I can’t stand most of the Elizabethans; I can’t stand Ben Jonson 
at all.” 

“Oh yes— Rasselas.’ I can’t starid him either, grandfather. I’m quite 
with you about Ben Jonson. ‘Too much Johnson,’ you know.” 

The grandfather ‘looked rather blank. “Too different Johnsons, I think, 
my dear. But perhaps you didn’t mean the Elizabethans; perhaps ‘you 
mean the dramatists of the other Johnson’s time. Well, I like Sheridan, 
pretty well, though his wit strikes me as mechanical, and I really prefer 
Goldsmith; in his case, I prefer his ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ and his poems, to his 
plays. Plays are not very easy reading, unless they are the very best. 
Shakespeare’s are the only plays that one wants to read.” 

The young girl held up her charming chin, with the air of keeping it above 
water too deep for her. “And Ibsen?” she suggested. “I hope you despise 


Ibsen as much as I do. He’s clear gone out now, thank goodness! Don’t 
you think.‘ Ghosts’ was horrid ?”’ 
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“Tt’s dreadful, my dear; but I shouldn’t say it was horrid. No, I don’t 
despise Ibsen; and I have found Mr. Pinero’s plays good reading.” 

“ Oh,” the girl said, getting her foot on the ground. “‘ The Gay Lord Quex’; 
Miss Vanbrugh was great in that. But now, don’t get off on the theatre, 
grandfather, or there will be no end to it. Which of the old, old poets—be- 
fore Burns, or Shelley, even—do you like?” 

“Why, when I was a boy, I read Chaucer, and liked him very much; 
and the other day when I was looking over Leigh Hunt’s essays, I found a 
number of them about Chaucer, with long, well-chosen extracts; and I don’t 
know when I’ve found greater pleasure in poetry. If I must have a favorite 
among the old poets, I will take Chaucer. Of course, Spenser is rather more 
modern.” 

“Yes, but I can’t bear his agnosticism, can you? And I hate metaphysics, 
anyway.” 

The grandfather looked bewildered; then he said, “ Now, I’m afraid we 
are getting too much Spencer.” 

The girl went off at a tangent. “ Don’t you just love Mr. Gillette in ‘ Sher- 
lock Holmes’? There’s a play I should think you would like to read! They 
say there’s a novel been made out of it. I wish I could get hold of it for you. 
Well, go on, grandfather!” 

“No, my dear, it’s for you to go on. But don’t you think you've cate- 
chised me sufficiently about my reading? You must find it very old-fash- 
ioned.” 

“No, not at all. I like old things myself. The girls are always laughing 
at me because I read George Eliot, and Dickens, and Thackeray, and Charles 
Reade, and Wilkie Collins, and those back numbers. But I should say, if I 
said anything, that you were rather deficient in fiction, grandfather. You 
seem to have read everything but novels.” 

“Ts that so? I was afraid I had read nothing but novels. I—” 

“Tell me what novels you have read,” she broke in upon him imperatively. 
“ The ones you consider the greatest.” 

The grandfather had to think. “It is rather a long list—so long that I’m 
ashamed of it. Perhaps I'd better mention only the very greatest, like 
‘Don Quixote,’ and ‘Gil Blas,’ and ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ and the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ and ‘Clarissa Harlowe,’ and ‘Emma,’ and ‘Pride and Preju- 
dice,’ and ‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ and ‘I Promessi Sposi,’ and 
‘Belinda,’ and ‘Frankenstein,’ and the ‘Chartreuse de Parme, and 
‘César Birotteau,’ and ‘The Last Days of Pompeii,’ and ‘ David Copper- 
field,’ and ‘ Pendennis,’ and ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ and ‘ Blithedale Ro- 
mance,’ and ‘The Cloister and the Hearth” and ‘Middlemarch,’ and 
‘Smoke,’ and ‘Fathers and Sons,’ and ‘ Nobles,’ and ‘War and Peace,’ 
and ‘Anna Karénina,’ and ‘ Resurrection,’ and ‘ Dofia Perfecta,’ and 
‘Marta y Maria,’ and ‘I Malavoglia,’ and ‘The Return of the Native,’ 
and ‘L’Assomoir,’ and ‘Madame Bovary,’ and ‘The Awkward Age,’ and 
‘The Grandissimes’—and most of the other books of the same authors. 
Of course, I’ve read many more, perhaps as great as these, that I can’t think 
of at the moment.” 

The young girl listened, in a vain effort to follow her agile ancestor in and 
out of the labyrinths of his favorite fiction, most of which she did not 
recognize by the names he gave, and some of which she believed to be 
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very shocking, in a vague association of it with deeply moralized, denuncia- 
tory criticisms which she had read of the books or the authors. Upon the 
whole, she was rather pained by the confession which his reading formed for 
her grandfather, and she felt more than ever the necessity of undertaking his 
education, or at least his reform, in respect to it. She was glad now that she 
| had decided to give him books for a Christmas present, for there was no time 
like Christmas for good resolutions, and if her grandfather was ever going 
to turn over a new leaf, this was the very hour to help him do it. 

She smiled very sweetly upon him, so as not to alarm him too much, and 
said she had never been so much interested as in knowing what books he 
really liked. But as he had read all those he named— 

“ Oh, dozens of times!” he broke in. 

—Then perhaps he would leave it to her to choose an entirely new list for 
him, so that he could have something freshly entertaining; she did not like to 
say more edifying, for fear of hurting his feelings, and taking his silence for 
consent, she went up and kissed him on his bald head, and ran away to take the 
matter under immediate advisement. Her notion then was to look over 
several lists of the world’s best hundred books which she had been keeping 
by her, but when she came to compare them, she found that they contained 
most of the books he had mentioned, besides many others. It would never 
do to give him any one of these libraries of the best hundred books, for this 
reason, and for the reason that a hundred books would cost more of her 
grandfather’s money than she felt justified in spending on him at a season 
when she had to make so many other presents. 

Just when she was at her wit’s end, a sudden inspiration seized her. She 
pinned on her hat, and put on her new winter jacket, and went out and bought 
the last number of “The Bookworm.” At the end of this periodical, she had 
often got suggestions for her own reading, and she was sure that she should 
find there the means of helping her poor grandfather to a better taste in 
literature than he seemed to have. So she took the different letters from 
Chicago, San Francisco, Denver, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and up-town and down-town in New York, giving the 
best-selling books of the month in all those places, and compiled an eclectic 
list from them, which she gave to her bookseller with orders to get them as 
nearly of the same sizes and colors as possible. He followed her instructions 
with a great deal of taste, and allowed her twenty-five per cent. off, which she 
applied towards a wedding-present she would have to give shortly. In this 
way she was able to provide her grandfather for the new year with reading 


that everybody was talking about, and that brought him up to date with a 
round turn. 
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It was easy then to promise Martha anything. Who, indeed, 
can te to grant Martha what she chooses to ask when she lifts her 


eyes in that beseeching way? I am utterly incapable of using any ~ 


judgment or foresight, for I am so entirely overcome with rapture at the 
thought of possessing her when she is in a beguiling mood—when her curls 
make particularly adorable little ringlets on her forehead, and her dimples, 
her eyes, everything about her is so generally overcoming—that I lose reason 
and yield, ignominiously, completely. 

There was Bobby, too, bringing up a rear-guard of persuasion, so there was 
no hope for me from the first. My son and daughter held the field. 

“ And we will have all the cousins on both sides,” Martha dictated. 

“ And all our own friends, of course,” was Bobby’s finality. 

“Please leave me some room in the house for a few fathers and mothers,” 
I pleaded, beginning to realize what I had undertaken when I had said “ yes ” 
to their demand for a holiday house party of children. But who is a mother 
to a Bobby and Martha who would not take all the trouble that the mistress 
of ceremonies has to take in plan and execution for such an entertainment ? 
What is better worth while than their gratitude and appreciation ? 

We began our preparations early in December, just after we had-received 
the acceptances of the children who were to be with us for the holidays, in- 
cluding Christmas and New-Year’s days. Luckily our house is roomy and we 
have all outdoors for a playground. A house barty presupposes a country 
home, and the more country the more fun, especially for children. 

“We must have a place for our very own where we can make all the muss 
and noise we want,” my tyrants exacted, so we turned one of the big verandas 
into a play-room, enclosing it with glass at small expense. The sun poured in 
all day, but some stoves were there for additional heat. We put matting rugs 
on the floor, hung hammocks and swinging seats in the corners, and had all 
the means possible for indoor fun—a ping-pong table, parlor croquet, darts, 
a bookease of selected volumes, hobby-horses, blocks, and all that we could 
find to make probable stormy days endurable. In this room every morning 
at eleven o’clock milk and biscuits were served all around, and every after- 
noon weak cocoa and cookies. The “ between meals” were voted better than 
the regular functions, and they made a break in the day’s routine. 

But, in passing, let me say, lest any one condemn me at the start as a per- 
son of small understanding, that never, at any time, rain or shine, were the 
“party” left long enough to their own devices to have unrestricted play de- 
velop into boisterousness, and boisterousness end in tears, as happens too 
often when there is no tactful guardian spirit hovering over a number of 
children to suggest at just the right moment a new channel of diversion and 
thought. 

It was urged upon me to “think of things to do for every moment” of the 
party’s stay, and I considered it wisdom to adopt the suggestion. With a 
gathering of a dozen or more persons under fifteen years of age formality 
holds no place, and quiet corners and facilities for uninterrupted converse 
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are not to be thought of. Active business only makes the hours fly happily 
with no dragging minutes. 

“But how can we do things together with so many ages?” was Martha’s 
first inkling that there might be a rift in her lute of joyful anticipation. 

Bobby was not comforting. “ And there must be just as many boy things 
to do as girl things,” he insisted, vigorously. I surmised a “scrap” in pros- 
pect, and hastened to give vent to some of the schemes that I had brooded 
over in the small hours of the night. If the ideas put into practice were not 
all entirely original, they were so successful that I must urge them upon 
prospective givers of children’s house parties, even at the risk of being con- 
sidered uninventive. With small folk it is better not to attempt novelties 
that have not been more or less put to the test. ; 

The outdoor games come first in importance. I think that the one voted 
the “most fun” was the hitching party. Into a big sleigh made warm and 
comfortable with buffalo robes and hot-water bags and hot bricks we tucked 
the “ tweenty-weenties ” with trusty John to drive and engineer everything— 
the Steady horses and the route over unfrequented roads and around abrupt 
corners. He understood just when to slow up and when to quicken the pace. 
Attached to the sleigh was first a big sled, after that one smaller, and so on 
the long tail of sleds holding some three and four occupants, some two girls 
and boys, every one taking turns at being on the coveted last sled of all, so 
likely to upset at the corners and spill the occupants into a snow-drift. 

It was most exciting to have to hold on for dear life and be whirled over 
the land, and, when you fell off, having to get on again and never knowing 
just where you were going’; no wonder it was thought a “ splendid” afternoon’s 
amusement! 

Next in popularity was the paper-hunt. The modus operandi was for a 
person with a good instinct for the requirements of the situation to go ahead, 
scattering in his wake bits of paper. The “ pack” of children followed, run- 
ning this way and that in search for the trail, more often off than on the 
right path, but called back to it before getting too far away by horn and voice. 
The one who arrived first at the goal at this particular race received as reward 
a veritable “ brush,” silver-handled and useful for removing dust. 

At the goal we had improvised a “ lean-to,” and in front of it burned a huge 
bonfire. Balsam boughs had been imported from the mountains to make a 
fragrant resting-place, and while we roasted apples, popped corn, and were 
served to a gala spread from tea baskets and hampers brought from home, we 
told stories and had a delightful “ winter picnic.” 

But perhaps the best of all the outdoor festivities was the outdoor Christ- 
mas tree, because of its novelty. Thanks to the kindly sun which shone gayly 
on Christmas day, we were able to carry out this, our cherished surprise. If 
any one missed the traditional features of an ordinary Christmas tree he or 
she did not reveal it, and no regrets were expressed. Against a big growing 
fir a ladder was firmly braced. The ladder and tree were gayly attired in ap- 
propriate dress of holly and red trimmings, the rungs of the ladder and the 
sides being wound with wreaths of green, and to every rung were fastened 
bundles big and little, while the tree was laden with boxes of candy, strings 
of popcorn, tinsel, and packages. On to the low rungs of the ladder mounted 
the small ones to find their presents, the older children climbed higher to 


get their rightful belongings, and after the ladder was all denuded of its 
spoils the tree was stripped. 
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HE Soul of the Household,” 
declared an elaborately in- 
} itialed motto suspended in a 
byi4sa passe-partout border over 
Mec the nursery mantel, “is 
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that Glorifies it.” 

If this were true (and as Tom observed, “ if 
a motto isn’t so, what is?”’) the soulfulness 
of the house of Wilbour bade fair to eclipse 
its every other characteristic. For the son 
and heir of the establishment prattled by day 
and nighi, by bed and board. The sound of 
his voice was as a running brook; his slowly 
ripening talent appeared to have flowered 
suddenly like the century-plant, in a single 
moment. But as it may be supposed that even 
the proud owners of that botanical wonder 
grow accustomed in time to its possession and 
cease to gather in the conservatory at the 
brief ecstatic intervals of the first days, so the 
Wilbours found themselves in time inured 
to the once so marvellous observations of Mar- 
tin Brinkerhoff. No longer now did a breath- 
less audience hang upon his lips; it was with 
difficulty that he could distract even Belle’s 
attention from her orange-colored novel. 

“Yes, yes,” she would murmur absently, 
“yes, [ know. All right. Why don’t you play 
with that china doggie there ?”’ 

On such occasions poor Binks would nurse 
the spotted beast resentfully and begin to tell 
it an interminable tale: 

“ An’ er aut’mobile met er shicken an’ ’em 
went along, an’ ’em went along, an’ ’em went 
along, an’ ’em played, an’ ’em played, an’ ’em 
played, an’ a little pig went to market, an’ a 
bad boy! An’ er water came in, it did, an’ 
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THE SOUL OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


er water it all came in, an’ er murver hen 
was there an’ ’em ate it all up; and a choo- 
choo an’ a ring er bell an’ a canny came an’ 
a bad boy! An’ ’em went along, an’ ’em—” 

“ Oh, Binks, don’t tell that all over again!” 

Susy sat down on the floor and began to 
reason with him. 

“'You make me so nervous, Binks, and what 
you say hasn’t any sense at all, to begin with. 
It’s just the-same thing, over and over again. 
You sound like a phonograph, exactly. Now 
mother will tell you a story about Old Mother 
Hubbard, she went—” 

“ An’ er shicken ?” 

“ No, there’s no chicken in this one. That’s 
why mother picked it out. Now listen.” 

“ An’ er aut’mobile?”’ 

“No, there isn’t any automobile, either.” 

An expression of proud superiority appeared 
upon the face of the listener. His story con- 
tained both these points of interest, and was 
of more value in his eyes than many foolish 
nursery rhymes notoriously deficient in either 
article. 

“ Binks tell ’er hory!” 

“ Well, then, Binks tell it. Where did Mo- 
ther Hubbard go? To the—” 

“ Aut’mobile! An’ er met er shicken. 
’em played, an’ ’em—” 

“Foiled again!” observed Mr. Wilbour 
cheerfully, arriving for his Saturday home 
luncheon. “ Did you really think you could 
do it? There is one thing to be said for that 
child, and gratifying it is to me to be able 
to say it: for steadiness of purpose, indomi- 
table perseverance, as they say in biographies, 
I don’t know his equal. And some people 
doubt the power of heredity!” 
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“T don’t know who could doubt it, once 
they heard Binks chatter!” Susy returned 
promptly. 

“Oh, as to that characteristic, you are a 
little hard on yourself, my dear,” her hus- 
band assured her. “I should hardly like to 
say that you chattered. Not that you are not 
perfectly able to keep up your end of a con- 
versation, but I doubt if you talk more than 
most women.” 

“That’s all right,” Susy persisted, “and 
very clever, but you ought to have heard your 
Aunt Ella when she first listened to Martin 
talk. ‘ Well, well,’ she said, ‘doesn’t that re- 
mind you of Tom Wilbour! Not the words, 
you know, but the way he keeps it up, some- 
how!’ ” 

“Pooh! Aunt Ella Wilbour! That comes 
well from her, I must say!” Tom shouted in- 
dignantly. “ The biggest talker in Greenfield! 
Perfectly famous for it—known far and wide. 
Why, I’ve heard that woman converse steadily 
for forty-five minutes by the clock—actually 
timed her! She’d ask for a drink of water, 
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just like a lecturer, and you had to wait while 
she drank it, and then on she’d go again. 
Aunt Ella, indeed!” 

“TI don’t doubt it for a moment,” Susy 
answered with appreciation, “ and that simply 
shows, as you say, the power of heredity. It’s 
evidently settled in your family.” 

Mr. Wilbour grinned and tactfully turned 
the conversation. 

“ But why should he be so everlastingly set 
on that automobile-chicken combination?” he 
queried. “It’s the most perfectly absurd 
thing I ever heard in my life.. Did you ever 
tell him about an auto and a chicken eloping ?” 

“1? Never! How should I think of such 
a thing? He’s always told that story that 
way. And there’s that one about the tele- 
phone and the little pig and Tuesday after- 
noon—he always finishes that one with, ‘ An’ 
’er called ’er up T'uesday afternoon!’ ” 

“Queer,” Mr. Wilbour mused. “ Modern 
inventions seem to strike him most forcibly. 
You know, Susy, I think you and Aunt 
Emma are bringing the child up wrong in 
that regard. You try to stuff his mind with 
foolish nursery tales of a bygone age, and his 
scientific brain revolts at it. All that Little 
boy-blue - baa - baa - black - sheep-simple- Simon 
nonsense simply fatigues him, and he tries to 
restore his balance with a little realism in his 
own inventions. Now after luncheon I'll tell 
that boy a story that will do him some good 
and suit him down to the ground.” 

True to his word, Tom took his son on his 


“ Yes, yes,” she would murmur absentily. 
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knee a little later, and having succeeded in 
silencing him by alternate bribes and threats, 
began the following tale: 


THE MOTOR-CAR AND THE CELERY SQUAB 


“Once upon a time a twenty horse-power 
electric, ball-bearing, copper-plated, double- 
back-action, patent-applied-for racing-ma- 
chine named the Pink Terror met a celery-fed 
squab named Louise, and since they were go- 
ing the same way, asked if they might travel 
together for a while. 

“* Yes, indeed,’ the squab replied, ‘if your 
chauffeur knows his business, for I am too 
valuable to lose. My mother stamped my egg 
with the date on which it was laid as soon 
as that process had been accomplished, for 
she was an orderly fowl, living in a model 
hennery, and ate only Threaded Grain bis- 
cuits packed by sterilized machinery, and 
never drank with her meals. Later the head 
of the hennery gave me hypodermic injec- 
tions of extract of celery and I practised deep 
breathing exercises from a health magazine 
over an onion-patch twice a day, on rising 
and retiring, so that I am practically all 
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flavored now, and in a few more days I shall 
sell for five dollars a pair in the city.’ 
“Have no fear,’ replied the motor-car; 
‘my chauffeur is an electrical expert, and if 
anything goes wrong he will not only ac- 
quaint your hennery by wireless telegraphy 
with the matter, but he will preserve you by 
means of liquid air and send you to the city 


via the pneumatic-tube delivery, so that the — 


bloated capitalist who expects to serve you at 
his dinner to the arbitration committee will 
not be disappointed. And if by chance you 
should happen to disagree with the particular 
baron of finance who eats you, you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the Roentgen 
rays will give to the world the exact reason 
why you inconvenienced him.’ 

““In that case,’ said the squab, ‘I will ac- 
company you with pleasure. Just wait a mo- 
ment while I drop a nickel in this slot and 
get a pair of goggles and a green veil—’ ” 

But at this point, either because he could 
think of no more modern inventions or be- 
cause Martin was peacefully snoring against 
his shoulder, the narrator ceased abruptly and 
sighed. 

“You see how it is,” he 
explained, “ his mind is so 
weakened by the sort of 
thing he has been hearing 
lately, that he simply 
can’t stand the stronger 
diet that his nature really 
craves. It’s too bad. I | 
could 


do so much for __ 
him—” 
“You could let him | 
sleep, poor child,” Aunt ¢& 
Emma suggested; “ that’s | 


the best thing you can do. - 
He woke up last night and 
talked to himself for an | 





hour almost, so he’s tired 
to-day. And of course it 
never disturbed Susy a mo- 
ment. I heard him from 
my room and came in to 
see what was the matter, 
and there he was sitting 
up in the crib, saying 
something about Tuesday 
afternoon, and Susy fast 

















“So Minnie thought he was crazy.” 
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The motor-car and the celery squab. 
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asleep in her bed, not 
from him.” 

“Well, Aunt Emma, you certainly didn’t 
want me to wake up, just to listen to that 
pig-telephone story, did you?” Susy inquired 
defensively. “Ihave heard it so many times! 
If you feel that yom must hang over the crib 
and listen to it at two o’clock in the morning 
just out of politeness, you may, but 1 think, 
myself, it’s going too far.” 

“Tt isn’t that, Susy, but it seems so strange 
that I should hear him and you not—” 

“Oh, he’s always imposed on you shame- 
fully, Aunt Em, from the beginning,” Tom 
broke in. 

“ But his own mother—” 

“Oh, Aunt Emma! When I have been a 
good sleeper all my life, why on earth should 
{ develop insomnia just because Martin 
happens to wake up? I don’t change all 
my habits just because I’m his mother, 
do I?” 

“ Apparently not ”—Aunt Emma’s tone was 
most decisive—“ but a great many people do, 
to a certain extent. There is Minnie Sears. 


away 
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She told me that when she was a girl two 
people always had to call her in the morn- 
ing—” 

“Two? Which two? Why two? Any 
two?” Tom and Susy demanded simultaneous- 
ly, and then, struck by the comic-opera effect, 
burst into laughter which marred the im- 
pressiveness of Aunt Emma’s further state- 
ments. 

“T don’t mean two people, necessarily—I 
mean she had to be called twice, Tom. She 
slept so soundly. But afterwards she said 
that if William or the baby had a bad dream, 
even, she seemed to feel it immediately and 
woke directly—it was a kind of intuition.” 

Susy pursed her lips and elevated her eye- 
brows. 

“Oh yes, Minnie was always having intui- 
tions,” she observed sceptically. “I remem- 
ber she had one once that William was sick 
or in need of her, or something, and she came 
back into town at ten o’clock at night in 
August, and he had locked the apartment 
and gone to Manhattan Beach to sleep—it was 
a perfectly sickening day with the thermome- 
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ter a thousand and something. And the jani- 
tor hadn’t any key.” 

“Why, Susy, how dreadful! 
about that. What did she do?” 

“Oh, she cried and made a fuss, and then 
she had to go and ask the family in the 
apartment behind hers if she could send the 
hall boy in to crawl across from their dumb- 
waiter. And she didn’t like to do that, be- 
cause she wouldn’t speak to the woman there 
because she was divorced, and Minnie would 
never bow, even in the elevator, although the 
woman’s maid had found Dot crawling down 
the stairs and brought her back. But she had 
to do it, just the same, so she finally did, and 
then they weren’t there at all—they had gone 
for the summer and sublet it to a queer sort 
of man who was a friend of theirs. And it 
was half past ten by the time she decided to 
send the hall boy to ask them, and he came 
back and said it was a gentleman there and 
he wouldn’t let him in till he had seen the 
lady herself. -So Minnie went herself, and 
when she got in the hall it was all full of 
furniture and the man was cleaning the 
parlor—he had a broom and a duster. It 
seems he was an occultist, and so he did the 
housework at night—” 

“Susan Martin, are you raving mad? 
What do you mean? An occultist ?” 

“That’s what I said—an occultist. 


I never heard 


Don’t 


you know about Madame Blavatsky? It was 
when everybody had Ouija boards, you know. 
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Which gave him the 


plump and talk- 
ative squirrel. 









He used to sleep in the 
daytime, and so—” 
“Oh, well, it’s 


all 
right, probably. It 
makes my brain reel a 
little, but no doubt it 
will pass. Go on. I al- 
ways wondered what oc- 
cultism meant, and this 
is the first time I ever got a really definite 
idea of it. They clean house at night, then. 
Well, well. It’s easy to pick ’em out, isn’t 
it? There’s no excuse for ever getting caught 
with one, is there? Do they have to swear to 
do it?” 

“Don’t be absurd, Tom. I don’t know any- 
thing whatever about it—only what Minnie 
told me. It doesn’t follow that all occultists 
do it, only this one happened to. Anybody 
else might—an Episcopalian, for instance—” 

“Never. Don’t you think so for a moment. 
Did you ever know one that did?” 

“Well, no; but that’s not the point, any- 
way. He told Minnie that it was quieter at 
night, and cooler, and he’d rather do his work 
then. He was an editor of an occultist maga- 
zine. He kept a maid, but he said, she 
wasn’t very neat, and he’d rather clean, him- 
self, than do it after her. So she only washed 
and ironed, for he was a vegetarian and he 
just ate nuts and prunes in the summer—” 

“Toots, this is the most extraordinary 
yarn I ever heard in my life. Are you per- 
fectly—” 

“TI am only telling what Minnie told me. 
I never saw the man. And it’s no use ask- 
ing me about it, Tom, for I don’t know any 
more than I’m telling you. 

“So Minnie thought he was crazy and she 
ran out of the hall and wouldn’t go near him 
again, nor let the boy. And she sat in the 
hall—her own hall—all night, for she wouldn’t 
go to a hotel alone. And in the morning, 
when she knew William would be in the office, 
she called him up, and said she was there 
and couldn’t get in. And he didn’t under- 
stand that she’d had all those things happen 
to her, and he must have thought she’d come 
in that morning, for he just sent up the key 
by a boy, and a note telling her that he’d 
given the maid a vacation till Monday, it 
was so hot.” 

“That was one on Minnie, wasn’t it?” Tom 
chuckled. “T’ll bet she was—er, displeased ?” 

“She just gave the key back to the boy 
without saying a word, and took the first 
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“ An’ bumby ‘em found 
somn'p'n ‘em could do 
’ 


pretty well, an’ 'em 
went an’ did it!” 


train for Meadow Lake. 
killed her.” 

“Poor girl! I don’t wonder, sitting in that 
nasty hall all night,” Aunt Emma sympa- 
thized, with a reproving scowl for Tom. 

“ Oh, it wasn’t that. It was getting such a 
note with the key, and no sympathy for all 
she’d gone through.” 

“ But, good heavens! Toots, how was Sears 
to know what she’d gone through? He didn’t 
even know she was in the city. He isn’t 
an occultist—I’ll say that much for him.” 

“Oh, of course. Still, 
it seemed hard, when she 
came in just for him—” 

“Great Scott! Do you 
know what I’d do if any 
woman ever did that to 
me? I’d fix her out! I'd 
teach her some com- 
mon sense if I had to 
sit up nights to do it! 
rd—" 

“Now, Tom, Minnie 
couldn’t help her intui- 
tion.” 

“Oh, couldn’t she? 
Well, she could help act- 
ing like an idiot, whether 
she had an intuition or 
not. Couldn’t she have 
’em and stay at home?” 

“Why, no, not if she 


She said it nearly 





Distinct and undeniable resemblance to their 
somewhat angular relative. 
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felt she must go. That’s what intuitions 
are for.” 

“The deuce they are! You'll observe it 
didn’t help her out much—her intuition. If 
ever you should have one, Sue, Ill be obliged 
if you'll telegraph!” 

“Don’t worry, Tommy dear; I don’t have 
’em. Will gave her a lovely stick-pin, though, 
with a diamond in it, afterwards.” 

“There you are! If ever an ass walked 
this mortal earth below, it’s William H. 
Sears. Premium on intuitions, wasn’t it? 
Bright idea. What a chump that man is! 
Diamond! Bread and water was what she 
needed. And I'd give it to her, too.” 

“No, you wouldn’t, Tom. You know very 
well,” 

At this point Martin, who had been de- 
posited on the sofa, awoke with a jerk and 
began mechanically to narrate the story of 
the pig and the telephone. It was useless to 
endeavor to distract his attention; he fixed 
them firmly with his eye, and, like the wed- 
ding guest, they could not choose but hear; 
for though his accent was not one of flawless 
purity, a nameless decision in his tone, a cer- 
tain indescribable flavor of personality, gave 
the impression of a monologue entirely adult 
in its nature, and one felt that interruption 
or departure before the climax of the story 
would stamp one as hopelessly beyond the 


social pale. So they listened with a perfunc- 
tory appreciation, as 

Martin, with definite if ~ ’ 
somewhat inapplicable a a) 
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gestures rehearsed the adventures of his 
second set of dramatis persone. 

“Once er time er was er pig an’ er blew 
an’ er puff, an’ er blew an’ er puff, an’ er 
blew an’ er puff, an’ er blew er house down! 

“ An’ er call ’er up on Sunday—all gone 
away! An’ er call ’er up on Monday—all 
gone away! An’ er call ’er up on Tuesday 
af’ernoon an’ er central shut ’er off. 

“* Somebody been lyin’ in my bed!’ an’ er 
pig said no. 

“* Somebody been lyin’ in my bed!’ an’ er 
pig said no. 

“* Somebody been lyin’ in my bed, an’ ’er 


lyin’ there now!’ an’ er pig said yes. An’ 
er call ’er upon—” 
“Oh, come, Binks, that’s not fair! You 


told that!” 

“Let him alone, Tom—he always does that 
once more.” 

“_on Sunday—all gone away!” the ra- 
conteur proceeded triumphantly, with the in- 
explicable gesture of a farmer employing 
a scythe. 

“Tuesday af’ernoon an’ er central shut 
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’er off,” he concluded, at this point waving his 
hand as if to a friend on a departing steamer. 

There was a pause of some seconds and 
Tom opened his mouth to speak, but was 
checked by Susy’s warning finger. The epi- 
logue was yet to come. Presently, with a 
rapidity so great as to be almost unintelligi- 
ble, the concluding sentence was shot at 
them, accompanied by a -confusing whirl- 
wind of pantomime. 

“An’ bumby ’em found somn’p’n ’em 
could do pretty well an’ ’em went an’ did it!” 

They rose in haste and thanked him briefly 
for his performance. 

“Such a pleasant afternoon!” Tom re- 
marked politely. “ How do you think of such 
fascinating stories ?” 

“ Binks tell hory! Binks tell nice hory?”’ 
he suggested eagerly, but the immediate and 
simultaneous protest that arose from the au- 
dience convinced even Master Wilbour of its 
sincerity. 

“Not to-day, thanks, if you don’t mind,” 
his father suggested; “some other time, per- 
haps... .” 

And then as unmistakable evidence of the 
approaching repetition in the shape of pre- 
paratory gestures alarmed him, he continued 
argumentatively: “Look here! what do you 
expect, anyhow? When I tell you a story, 
what do you do? You go to sleep. I'll bet 
you can’t tell me now what my story was 
about. Can you?” 

Binks was staring blankly ahead, his lips 
moving unconsciously. 


















But it was her cries that 
called them to his crib 


the next day. 
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“ Shicken met er aut’mobile,” he muttered, 
agitating his feet violently from the ankle 
as if he were running a sewing-machine. 

Tom grinned. “I didn’t think you caught 
the drift of it, really, at the time, but it 
seems you did,” he apologized. “I take it 
all back. Suppose we go out for a walk, and 
maybe we’ll meet an aut’mobile ourselves and 
change the current of your mind for a while?” 

Later, as the family of three moved slowly 
across to the Park, Binks protected from the 
January air by woolly gray leggings, cap, 
and gloves, which gave him the appearance 
of a plump and talkative squirrel, his father 
continued his criticisms, pausing abruptly 
at intervals to disentangle his son from the 
successive lamp-posts and railings around 
which it was his custom to entwine himself. 

“You will never be great, never!” he com- 
plained. “ All great men were silent. There 
were William of Orange, and Napoleon, and 
Grant, and that man that made so much 
money in Wall Street—they were all silent 
men. All great deeds— Look out, Binks! 
You'll get your head caught between those 
things some day so you won’t get it out 
in a hurry! Didn’t you ever hear about the 
boy and the jar of nuts? I'll tell you that 
story some day—” 

“ Binks tell nice hory? Binks tell—” 

“No, you don’t. Not this time. You just 
keep quiet.” 

“It’s your own fault, Tom, for mentioning 
s-t-o-r-y. You know it always sets him off. 
See, Martin, see all those dear little dogs! 
One, two, three, four little darling dogs all 
running along together. Isn’t that nice?” 

Martin beamed ecstatically. 

“All er dogs—all er dogs!” he cried, 
stretching out his arms toward the mongrel 
procession, just then on a line with them. 

“Er farver dog,” he announced, asa wad- 
dling semi-pug rounded the corner; “er 
murver dog,” as a lean, polka-dotted speci- 
men of what is sometimes known as the car- 
riage dog limped past; “er Binkie dog,” he 
greeted an animal with every effort to present 
the appearance of a fox-terrier, but of a too 
obviously mixed ancestry; “an’ er Aunt 
Emma dog!” he shrilled at the dejected 
greyhound that brought up the rear of the 
procession, to the unconcealed delight of 
an old gentleman who chuckled audibly as 
he walked past. Tom and Susy, irresistibly 
struck by a-distinct and undeniable resem- 
blance to their somewhat angular relative, 
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watched the retreating greyhound with an 
attempt at dignity which might have succeed- 
ed had not the animal turned its head and 
regarded them distrustfully. 

“Hello, Aunt Emma dog!” their son called 
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And they listened thankfully to the tale of the 
cup and saucer, the lady and the pianola. 


cheerily, and at the reproving expression of 
the long, narrow face, the look in the eyes 
that said plainly, “ You are encouraging that 
child again, Tom and Susy, and very wrong- 
ly!” the young people burst into laughter so 
infectious that Binks hopped around them, 
crowing joyfully, and the passers-by smiled in 
sympathy. 

So long did they stand, indeed, that Susy, 
alarmed at a premonitory snuffle, hurried 
Martin home without a sight of the horses 
that he loved, and counselled Belle to rub his 
face well with cold-cream when she put him 
to bed. 

The babble of his adventures rang through 
the house during the hour of his supper and 
disrobing; they looked at each other in mute 
wonder. Was it possible that not so many 
months ago they had waited for his words as 
for pearls and rubies? Was this the child 
whose uncanny silence had stricken them 
with shame in the presence of other young 
parents? His voice was high and clear; 
no door could shut out its intonations. He 
chanted with a steadily rising inflection the 
saga of his past day interwoven with irrel- 
evant excerpts from the pig-telephone story 
and one other, his longest, which dealt mys- 
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teriously with a cup and saucer, a lady and a 
pianola: details of this even Aunt Emma 
avoided determinedly. 

“At least he won’t talk all night,” Susy 
declared, “ we sha’n’t hear him now till morn- 
ing.” 

But it was her cries that called them to his 
crib the next day, and no chatter of Binks, 
who lay unaccountably silent, staring at them 
from a white and strangely wrinkled coun- 
tenance, his lips evidently sealed, his eyes 
mere points. 

“ Wha-what is it? Oh, Susy, what is the 
matter with him? Look at his face! Martin 
dear, can’t you speak?” wailed Aunt Emma. 

A kind of shudder appeared to stir the im- 
movable lines of his countenance, but his lips 
did not open, though his hands twitched ner- 
vously. 

Tom ran to the telephone. 

“ What’s the doctor’s number?” he asked 
hoarsely—“ two-three-eight ?” 

Susy leaned over the crib, her eyes on the 
child’s dreadful wrinkled pallor, her lips 
working, her hand on his heart. 

“He-he feels warm,” she whispered; “ he 
isn’t st-stiff at all. Oh, what shall I do? 
Baby, speak to mother! Does it hurt you?” 

Belle appeared at the foot of the crib, her 
hair hanging, her face pale with fright. 

“Oh, Mrs. Wilbour! Oh, the face on him! 
Is it a fit? Shall I get hot water? Will you 
look at his mouth, all tight, like— Did you 
feel his pulse, ma’am ?” 

She was pushed aside suddenly by a bare 
red arm, and Norah, with a hasty glance at 
the terrifying face in the crib, lifted the 
child carefully and put him across her knees 
in the full light from the window. 

“For the love of— Ah, now, look at that, 


will ye?” she exclaimed, and picking at the 
creased, blue-white skin, she broke off a patch 
of it as if it were a“rittle mask. A shriek 
from Susy—and below the apparent wound 
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appeared the pink warm cheek of her son. 
With a sniff of disgust Norah pried off an- 
other section of the coating, and extending 
it to the agonized Belle, she inquired coldly, 

“ An’ what have ye been shticken’ the poor 
child up with? How can he open his mouth 
at all? Is it glued him you have? Get some 
hot water and soak it off’n him—it ’ll tear his 
skin.” 

Susy had sunk upon the floor, but Aunt 
Emma advanced. 

“What did you put on Martin’s face, 
Belle?” she asked severely. 

“ Or-cream, ma’am, Miss Wilbour, from the 
tube, like I always do,” the nurse stammered. 

A shriek from Susy turned their eyes 
toward her. In her hand she held a large 
tube; she laughed weakly through a flood of 
tears. 

“Tt’s photographic paste, Aunt Emma,” she 
faltered, “I left it in here. It—it was too 
thick, and it hardened over night!” 

“Ye gods!” Tom said solemnly, his knees 
stiffening. “Ye gods!” 

“T’'ll be going down again, Mrs. Wilbour,” 
Norah announced with dignity, “and I'd 
give you a taste of advice, Belle, not to be so 
hasty to get down to your company of 
ev’nin’s, me girl.” 

But Belle was oblivious, remorsefully 
sponging Martin’s face with warm water; 
and as the accustomed features melted into 
view and the sealed lips opened tentatively, 
her repentance took an active and adequate 
form. Forgetful of his relatives’ presence, she 
cooed over him, even as Susy stroked his 
hands and Aunt Emma kissed his bare toes. 

“Precious lamb, was the nasty stuff all 
off? Could he talk, then? Tell Belle a story 
—do!” 

And they listened thankfully, as to one re- 
turned from the dead, to the tale of the cup 
and saucer, the lady and the pianola! 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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CERTAIN young man could 
not decide which of three girls 
it would be wisest for him 
to marry, so, to test their pa- 
tience and thrift, he carried 
each a skein of tangled sew- 
ing-silk. To her he said: 

“T have had the misfortune to tangle this 
silk so badly that I can do nothing with it. 
Will you be so kind as to untangle and wind 
it for me?” 

Each girl took the silk and promised to try. 
In a few days he called on one and asked 
about it. 

“Oh, pshaw!” she cried with a laugh. 
“ Life is too short to untangle two-cent skeins 
of sewing-silk. I threw it away. I have 
beught you another to take its place.” 

He thanked her and departed, congratula- 
ting himself that he had escaped marrying 
this wasteful creature. 

He called on the second, and she gave him 
about half the silk wound on a spool. 

“T worked on it,” she said, “till I was as 
cross as a bear! Then I threw the rest into 
the fire.” 








tens 


“I have had the misfortune to tangle this silk.” 


BY MARTHA 
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Again the young man uttered thanks, and 
this time congratulated himself that he had 
not married an ill-tempered girl. 


a 


She gave him about half the silk wound ona spool. 





When he called on the third, he found her 
with her hat and coat on, ready to go out. 

“ Here is your silk,” she said. “It is some- 
what roughened by untangling, but it is all 
there.” 

“Oh, thank you!” he cried, fervently, see- 
ing his way clear to propose. “It must have 
been a tiresome task, and now I—” 

“Oh, not at all tiresome,” she interrupted, 
sweetly. “I did it all while visiting with 
Freddy Van Schuylerville last evening, so the 
time seemed really short. You know our en- 
gagement is just announced, I suppose. Here 
he comes now. We're going for a drive. 
Good-by !” 

Moral.—When you go out to get a peach, 
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tainly! I don’t know anything about those 
things, but I'll go and ask Bridget.” 
She soon returned with a small handful. 


42 


do not be too long in deciding which is the She went and asked Bridget. 
best one. Some one else may pick it first. 





“We're going for a drive. Good-by.” 





The third young lady went into the next 

IL room, where he heard her talking with her 

A college professor, anxious to marry, wish- mother for a few minutes; then she came 
ed to find out which of three young ladies back. 


would make the tidiest housewife. So he 
went to each in turn and made this request: 

“T have to do some work in chemistry . 
which requires the scrapings from a dough- 
board. Will you get me the scrapings of 
yours ¢” 

The first young lady stared at the request, 
but went out, and presently came back with 
about a cupful. 

“T had no idea our cook was so careless,” 
she said. “I must speak to mamma about 
her.” 

The second young lady replied, “ Oh, cer- 

4 r ae...€ 


She presently returned with about a cupful. 





“Mother says her dough-board never has ’ 
any scrapings,” she explained. “She is so 
afraid of germs, that she washes it with her 
own hands every time she uses it.” 

The professor is still unmarried. 

Moral.—Don’t discourse to babies upon the 
Binomial Theorem. 

It. 

A young man was in love with three daugh- 
ters of one household, but he could not tell 
which he loved best, and he could not marry 
all of them without emigrating to Utah, and 
perhaps becoming a United States Senator! 
Some work in chemistry. He managed to get himself invited to tea. 
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“ Will you have cheese?” he inquired. 
“Are you fond of cheese?” asked Hilde- 


garde, 





““Why is this?’’ he asked. 


“ Yes, I like cheese.” 

“ We will have some, then,” said Margaret. 

“T will watch how each of them cuts the 
cheese-rind,” he said to himself. “Then I 
will know which will make the best house- 
keeper.” 

At the tea-table Hildegarde, the eldest, 
took the cheese and began to pare off a very 
thick rind. 

“ Extravagant!” thought the young man. 
“ She would want a new hat every year.” 

“Oh, how wasteful!” cried Margaret, the 
second daughter. “ Hand it to me,” and she 
pared a rind so thin it was no paring at all. 

“ She would be stingy,” the young man de- 
cided, “and would want me to smoke cheap 
cigars and wear fifty-cent ties.” 


b 


He managed to get himself invited to tea. 


“Too thin!” exclaimed Dorothy, the young- 
est, and she took the cheese and pared it just 
right. 

“She’s the one for me!” mentally exulted 
the young man. After tea he led her into 
the conservatory and offered himself. She 
promptly refused him. 

“Please explain why is this?” he asked in 
an agitated voice. 

“T will tell you,” replied the fair Dorothy, 
coldly. “ My sisters and I have heard of the 
cheese-rind test ever since we were in our 
nurse’s arms, so we understood your artless 
plan. They cut it thick and thin on purpose 
to discourage you. I cut it just right, not 
for the sake of refusing you, but that I might 
tell you what we all think. This is it: A 


? 


He led her into the conservatory. 
young man who does not know which girl he 


wants for a wife would not make a good hus- 
baad for any one. Good evening!” 
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CHAPTER XII 

T was with a keen sense of de- 
feat that David tried to take 
up his work again at home. 


perative demand for strong, 
unceasing action, lay his 
The season was advancing; and little 





safety. 
by little, with plough, harrow, and planter, he 
made conquest of his broad acres, seeing field 
after field blacken with the upturning of the 
rich mould, and grow softly green with new 


life. There was infinite healing in it. He 
was not seeking forgetfulness; but, all un- 
consciously, he was doing better than forget- 
ting. He held on with his work, giving to it 
his best thought from day to day, letting his 
heart and mind and soul lie open to its bene- 
fits, contenting himself with the robust, primal 
satisfaction of the husbandman answering to 
the summons of spring. He was a strong 
man, a natural man, to whom sun and wind, 
rain and change of season, were known of old. 
They spoke to him in a language he could 
understand, with no timid reticence of ex- 
pression, with no cunning art, but with frank, 
full disclosure. Whether he knew it or not, 
he gave healthy response. 

For a time he held aloof from the old com- 
panionships of the home neighborhood, while 
he fought out the first sharp struggle with 
his sorrow. But he was not morbid; and as 

Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No.1, Vol. XXXVIL. 


the days passed he felt an increasing need of 
friendship. After six weeks at home, when 
he had rid himself of his first acute despair, 
one May evening he sought Keller at his 
cabin home on the bank of the Elkhorn. 

It was a very modest abode; a low house of 
rough logs, nestled in beautiful seclusion 
amongst the towering elms and alders, now 
rich with their spring leafage. The door 
stood open to the night, and from it flowed a 
flood of golden light, making a pathway across 
the new grass. A wood fire, late but kindly, 
burned upon a wide open hearth, and before 
it sat Keller, lolling comfortably in his chair, 
between his lips the inevitable pipe, a stu- 
dent’s lamp at his elbow, many books scat- 
tered disorderly about upon the floor and 
table. It was a fair picture of masculinity 
left to itself, taking its own joys in its own 
way, without fear and without reproach. 

Keller greeted David heartily, but without 
rising, bidding him make himself comfortable 
where and how he would,—the best expression 
of a man’s sense of hospitality. 

“ Snug as ever, Joe,” David commented, as 
his glance wandered around the big, book- 
walled room, and back to the ruddy, bearded 
face of his friend. 

“Rather snugger than ever in mind,” 
Keller answered contentedly through an 
odorous blue haze. “Dave, did you ever 
know of a man being frightened—actually 
frightened, by his own fulness of content?” 
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“Why, what has happened, old man?” 
David asked him. “Is it poetry, or some- 
thing else?” 

“Oh, nothing at all has happened. I don’t 
care much for the unmature sort of happi- 
ness that depends on particular happenings. 
I can’t explain myself. I’m not fatly torpid, 
nor drowsy in desire. I’m working hard, and 
full of healthy desires for attainment; yet I’m 
absolutely tranquil in spirit.” 

A long silence fell, while David soberly 
meditated upon his friend’s speech, trying to 
fix its bearings upon his own estate. His 
thoughts wandered far before he spoke: 

“ Joe, have you heard anything about Mr. 
Watson ?” 

“Concerning his wife, you mean?” Keller 
returned. “ Yes; I’ve heard of that. I met 
him in Omaha last week. He looked badly 
broken, it seemed to me—hunted and har- 
assed. It’s too bad. His wife’s still in town, 
I heard, and they’re living together; but he 
doesn’t appear to be getting much joy out 
of it. I’m genuinely sorry for him; it’s 
more like a tragedy than anything I ever 
knew.” 

Though many questions were astir in his 
mind, he did not utter them, but, after their 
long-established usage, awaited such confi- 
dence as David chose to give. After ar in- 
terval it came: 

“ Joe, I must tell you how it is. You ought 
to know, I think.” He told the story in its 
entirety, frankly, while Keller listened with- 
out comment until the last. 

“Dave, Dave!” the man said at the end, 
with deep warmth of feeling. “I’m sorry 
for you; but I’m more glad than sorry. It’s 
been hard on you, but I suppose you took 
the best way, and I’m heartily glad it’s 
turned out as it has. You will be too, some 
day.” 

“T can’t believe it, Joe,” David answered. 
“Tt has given me a different feeling toward 
the whole scheme. I’m going to hold on, of 
course, and try not to weaken; but it’s hard 
work. It’s clear past me to understand why 
you should be glad.” 

David went home much depressed, thor- 
oughly perplexed. To add to his perturbation, 
he encountered Ruth in the home dooryard. 
She had passed an hour with his mother, she 
told him, and was just leaving. Though 
she offered gentle protest, he fell into step 
with her and together they went across the 
fields. 
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They took the “short way ”—a way that 
once he could not have reconciled with de- 
sire; but on this night he found it long. In 
the first few minutes he resolved to seize lis 
chance and to part with the girl in full un- 
derstanding; that, he thought, would reduce 
his problem to its simplest terms, and so 
put it in the way of solution. But when he 
tried, he found that his resolution could 
not so easily be translated into words. The 
minutes passed, and their speech was confined 
to mere commonplaces. Once or twice he 
made a tentative beginning, only to have its 
current diverted by some light word of hers, 
spoken without appreciation of his mood. He 
was glad when they came to her gate; there, 
after a few trivial words, he pleaded his own 
weariness and the morrow’s work, and bade 
her good-by. 

When he had left her, and walked slowly 
homeward again, his dejection was profound. 
Whether the cause was from within or with- 
out he did not try to discover; but more com- 
pletely than ever before he felt himself mas- 
tered, not master. By a devious way he ar- 
rived at a thought which startled him like 
an apparition.. 

“T wish I had never gone away!” he cried 
aloud. “This is where I belonged, and I 
could have been happy here and made them 
all happy; and now I’ve spoiled it all.” And 
he went to bed in moody despair. 

But his work held him fast in leash and 
would not let him free from its influence. 
The summer came on, a processional of glori- 
ous golden days, each bearing symbols of 
bounty and of Nature’s content with herself; 
and every day, as he toiled in the fields, she 
cried out to him in a language that con- 
tained no word of art or artifice. “ Life for 
dear life’s sake!” was the song she sang with 
myriad voices—voices of birds and bees and 
of all living things, and voices from the 
summer wind stirring softly through the lush 
green of his broad acres of wheat and corn. 
“A man must do his work!” she called in 
other times, when for brief moments his hold 
upon himself grew lax; and the call was al- 
ways tonic. It is well, no doubt, that men are 
little conscious of the processes of healing 
and of health—well that they can make sur- 
render of themselves to sanative influences, 
without demanding that they be allowed to 
understand. Life is, after all, a mighty mira- 
cle; and he is the wise man who can work 
with a faith that demands no guaranty, 
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though he feels that he is passing over fath- 
omless depths. To be sustained is enough; 
and the courage of the natural man sustains 
him. It was to such influences, such healing, 
such assurance of security, that David sur- 
rendered himself through those wondrous 
days out-of-doors, sweating over his labor, 
too weary to take close heed of what was 
coming to pass, his very soul lying fallow 
and being made ready for its fruitage. 

There was never such another wheat har- 
vest in the Elkhorn Valley as that year; 
and never such ardent labor as in its geth- 
ering. For long days together the air rang 
with the music of the reaper and the thresher 
and the lusty joy swelling in the voices of 
the harvesters, while.each day, from early 
dawn to latest dusk, the laden wagons crept 
in from the fields, until every empty space 
within the vast barns was choked, glutted 
with wealth. There is no satisfaction like 
to that in its profundity—the satisfaction 
of clear reward following close upon the 
earning; a satisfaction old as husbandry, yet 
new with each returning year. 

One evening, when the harvest was over, 
David sat with his mother and Uncle Billy 
on the grass under the elms in the dooryard. 
He was utterly weary, as were they, and their 
speech was fitful, intermittent, and full of 
placid content. 

After a time the mother arose, passing 
towards the house, but pausing to lay her hand 
upon her son’s head. 

“Well, my boy,” she said, quietly, “ it’s 
been a good time, hasn’t it? I’m very thank- 
ful, David.” 

He caught her hand, holding it fast, touch- 
ing it with his lips. 

“Yes, mother. I’m thankful too. If corn 
turns out as well as wheat, we sha’n’t have 
to worry any more for years.” 

“Tf!” Uncle Billy sniffed, disdainfully. 
“What business you got sayin’ ‘if’? You 
if-ers give me a pain! If you'll just quit 
your if-in’ an’ stick to your cultivator for 
a spell, corn ’Il turn out all right.” 

“Now, Billy!” Mrs. Boughton interposed, 
gently. “Who’s done better than David with 
wheat around here?” She stood for a mo- 
ment, looking around upon the beloved land- 
seape, softened and glorified by the summer 
moonlight. “I happened on a little scrap of 
poetry the other day,” she said, presently, 
“and it made me feel almost guilty for ever 
having been fretted or grieved over any- 
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thing all my life. ‘Earth gives us so much, 
and asks so little from us at the last,’ it 
said. That’s true, too, my son.” With slow 
step she passed within the house, and they 
heard her humming.a little melody of hap- 
piness. 

“Yes, by Jim! it’s true!” Uncle Billy mut- 
tered. Then: “Dave, don’t you mind what 
the old man said a bit ago. "Mighty! I’m 
proud of you; that’s what I am. You’re a— 
you’re a farmer! But I wa’n’t goin’ to let on 
before her; she’s like to spoil you as it is, if 
I don’t look out.” 

In his own room, a half-hour later, David 
sat by the window, gazing out across his 
fields, listening to the intricate chorus of 
sounds of the summer night. The thrilling 
voices spoke to him with new meaning; or 
perhaps the meaning was old, and only his 
understanding was new. That is one of Na- 
ture’s habits—never to grow petulant, but 
patiently to iterate and reiterate her simple 
truths until by and by we comprehend. 
“Life for life’s dear sake!” chanted the 
chorus—crickets and whippoorwills, air and 
stirring leaves, and numberless other voices, 
sweetly familiar, yet wholly nameless and un- 
placed; and as he heard, mind and heart were 
suffused with tenderness and strong affection. 
Ambition for a better place than this! His 
tired senses could -not hold firmly to the 
thought; unsubstantially it slipped from their 
grasp. 

“Yes,” he sighed with an odd commin- 
gling of sadness and content, “I guess this is 
where I belong.” 

He arose and lighted his little bedroom 
lamp; then from a bureau drawer he brought 
forth the letter which Margaret had written 
him in the early spring, following Dan’s 
death. He had read and reread it many 
times, until it was worn at the folds. He 
read it again now, slowly, with close atten- 
tion to its every word; and yet again, from 
beginning to end, while a cloud of memories 
floated between his eyes and the sheet— 
memories of thoughts once hardy and brave, 
but now grown strangely remote, almost spec- 
trally dim. He returned the letter to its en- 
velope and held it above the flame of his lamp, 
watching it blacken and turn crisply back 
at the edges, and then break into yellow 
flame, to fall at last in feathery ashes to the 
floor. He set his foot upon the fluffy heap; 


and in that moment he made complete re- 
nunciation. 

















Drawn by ARTHUR I. KELLER. 


“TOOK AT ME, RUTH, JUST ONCE, AND THEN I'LL LET YOU Go.” 
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A month later, when the work with the 
corn was done, and there came a brief in- 
termission before the harvest, he received a 
letter from Watson,—a hasty pen-scrawl, 
written in big, bold lines: 


“Dear Boucnron,—I want to see you. I 
have held back from writing until matters 
were cleared up somewhat. Now I can talk 
to you. I want a short rest, too. I should 
like to go fishing for a couple of days, if you 
can go with me. I hope you are not too much 
occupied. Let me know. I must see you soon. 

Paut Watson.” 


Two days afterward David met Watson at 
the Waterloo station. He had prepared him- 
self to see a change in the man. As he walked 
the little platform, awaiting the arrival of the 
train, he almost dreaded its coming and the 
pain which the meeting must bring to both 
of them. What could there be to say, he 
wondered, that would not better be left un- 
said? He felt a strong repugnance to being 
forcibly reminded again of Watson’s sorrow, 
seeing the visible signs of what must have 
been visited upon him in the long months of 
trial; and for himself, he felt that to go back 
over the past, now that he had so effectually 
severed it from the present, would be but to 
galvanize the dead into a feeble, brief sem- 
blance of life—a mockery and a torture. As 
he considered it, he would have preferred to 
let the dead lie; at the last moment, when 
the train came rumbling and hissing to a stop 
and the meeting was imminent, he would 
have averted it if he could. But in another 
moment Watson was coming towards him 
along the platform, and his fears were dis- 
pelled by sharp surprise. 

This was not the man who had haunted his 
memory and imagination; it was not the man 
he had ever known. The body was the same 
in its gigantic outline and mass; and the face, 
in the heavy, strong mould of the features; but 
both were transformed, transfigured. The 
powerful shoulders were lifted and squared; 
the old downward droop and grim restraint of 
the lips were gone; and the dark depths of the 
eyes were glowing with the fires of spiritual 
virility. 

The big hand closed upon David’s with a 
grip of iron, and the big voice rang out in 
a laugh that was like the booming of a bass 
bell. 

“Boughton! Jove, but I’m glad to see you! 
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How are you, anyway! Brown as a Greaser! 
But tell me, anyway, that you’re well. I cer- 
tainly am glad to see you, youngster.” 

He had linked his arm through David’s, 
and was drawing him away from the gaping 
crowd of station loafers. Once apart from 
them, he stood confronting David, laughing 
with boyish delight at the wonder he saw in 
the young face. 

“Tt’s too good to keep!” he cried. “I 
came out on purpose to tell you; and the 
sooner the better. Boughton, I’ve found my 
Eurydice. I’ve been through hell and back 
to get her; but I’ve got her at last. Do you 
understand ¢” 

In the full flood of his amazement and 
strong emotion David could not answer save 
by putting out his hand again. Watson 
caught it fiercely in both his own, pressing it 
until the very bones ached. 

“Tt’s true!” he cried. “Thank God, it’s 
true. I’m as sure of her as I am of the sun 
up yonder. Oh, I wish I could tell you! 
Why, I’ve jumped clean back to the days of 
my youth, at one jump,—jumped clean over 
every doubt I ever had in the world, and 
fallen in love with my wife all over again. 
And she loves me. I know it. I’ve got such 
certainty as belongs to only a mighty few ex- 
periences in this life. Oh, come, come!” he 
broke off; “this won’t do. Where’s your 
wagon? Let’s get started. I want to get 
as far away as I possibly can from a town, 
for this one day, where I can have you to my- 
self and talk to you. I’ve got to tell you the 
whole story, from the beginning.” 

On the drive northward through the beau- 
tiful valley, with the morning sky over them 
and the south wind warming their blood, he 
was like a happy boy,—yes, better still, he 
was a happy man. 

“T can’t tell you what I’ve been through,” 
he said. “You don’t need to know that; it 
wouldn’t be good for you to know. I didn’t 
try to find out from anybody else whether 
she was telling me the truth; I just waited 
to see for myself. And I saw—absolutely. I 
don’t want to go through it again—those 
dreadful months; but it’s been worth all it 
cost. She’s proved herself; every word of 
what she told me was true. She loves me, 
boy, and she’s loved me all the time. It’s 
pretty late in life; but do you know what I’m 
going to do? I’ve resigned my seat and 
sold out my practice, and we’re going to start 
fresh. I’m done with law and politics— with 
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the whole business! I’m going to give the 
rest of my life to that woman. I’m going to 
give her everything I’ve been withholding 
from her all these terrible years, and we’re go- 
ing to find out that this life was meant to be 
something besides an illusion and a hoodoo. 
I wish there was some way of letting you 
know what it means to us; but you can’t 
do that, and I hope you may never find 
out.” 

Something in David’s face sobered him 
suddenly, and they rode on for a time in si- 
lence. 

“T’ve thought of you too, Boughton,” the 
man said, presently. “I was a brute that 
day; but I couldn’t help it. I believe the 
strain was driving me insane. I said unjust 
things to you. But I honestly tried to make 
it right, after I’d had a little time to think. 
I talked to Margy about you, and she told 
me everything that had gone between you. 
I’m sorry, genuinely sorry. I hope you can 
believe that. But at the same time I can’t 
help thinking that the girl knew best. I was 
largely to blame for it, on account of the 
way I’d influenced her during those years. 
But it’s a thing that can’t be helped now. 
It’s a mighty big question. I didn’t argue 
with her, because I felt I had no right to do 
that; I felt that I’d rather trust her instincts 
than my own, after the way mine had led me 
astray. I guess she was right in what she 
said to you. Tell me this, boy: have you 
heard from her since ?”’ 

“No,” David answered in listless calm. 

“You haven’t heard from her direct? She 
went away when her mother came back—back 
to friends in New York. She couldn’t stay. 
I guess that was best, too. But there’s some- 
thing more. You don’t know that she’s to be 
married ?” 

“Married!” For a moment earth and sky 
were fused together in a whirling blur, and 
the young heart leaped and pounded; but that 
passed, and the green hills lay warm and 
tranquil in the sunlight as before. 

“Tt’s better so,” Watson said, gently. 
“You'll appreciate it by and by. I think 
she’s found the right man. He’s in the thick 
of things back there, and has interests all 
over the world. He’s been in Congress once, 
and he’s likely to go again, if he doesn’t con- 
clude to live abroad. He’s going to Syria 
this winter to explore some of the ancient 
towns, and she'll probably go with him. He’s 
a thoroughly worthy fellow, and I think he’s 
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just the kind of a husband she needs. I hope 
so.” He looked long and earnestly into David’s 
grave, frank face; then laid his arm affec- 
tionately across the sturdy shoulders. “If 
I were left to choose a son from among all 
the men I’ve known, it would be you,” he 
said, with deep feeling; “ but I guess it’s best 
as it is.” 

Five miles above Waterloo they halted in 
a nook of the unreclaimed wilderness, where 
the narrow belt of valley woodland crept down 
close to the water’s edge. It was far from any 
human dwelling, and the whole world seemed 
from that spot to be given over to the simple, 
primal light-heartedness of wild, free life. As 
they turned from the travelled road into the 
thicket, a gray rabbit ran lightly out of 
their way, a pair of red squirrels scolded 
from the near branches, and the water 
ealled invitation from its hiding beyond the 
trees. 

David loosed the horses and picketed them 
in the thick sward beside the road. When 
that was done, and he walked down to the 
river, he found Watson poised upon a flat 
rock in the stream, rod in hand, his face 
beaming with satisfaction. David made his 
own tackle ready and .gave himself to the 
sport. But Watson’s impetuous zeal did not 
long endure. After a catch or two he put by 
his rod and stretched himself at his length 
upon the warm sazd, spreading his arms and 
legs to the utmost, his face upturned to the 
sky. 

“T’m going to have a day of leisure,” he 
said. “I’m not going to be obliged to fish just 
because I came fishing.” He clutched at the 
sand, gathering it up in great handfuls, let- 
ting it escape from his fingers, sighing in 
sheer content. “Leisure!” he said again. 
“We Western folk don’t know what that is; 
we shouldn’t know what to do with it if it 
was ours. We take a half-day off, once or 
twice a year, and call that leisure; but it 
isn’t. We’re so excited by the fear of losing 
a minute of it that we lose it all. I’m just 
going to lie right here until lunch-time; and 
that’s two full hours.” 

Presently, in the fulness of his relaxation, 
he dozed, and David was left alone with river, 
trees, and sky—those and his thoughts. Ef- 
fort to think there was none; the time for 
that seemed passed. Nor was there strong 
emotion of any kind. It was as though will 
had halted and stood by, watching idly while 
memory marshalled its hosts and led them in 
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He did not realize it; but in 
those few quiet hours was the crisis of his 
life. Had he been called upon to give name 
to an active desire for the future, he could 
not have done it; he was only drifting, drift- 
ing; but drifting surely upon the bosom of 
currents he did not even suspect, back to a 
secure anchorage upon firm ground at the 
very bottom of his existence. Every voice, 
every wondrous effect of light and shade, 
every impulse that was borne to his quiescent 
senses, came with a touch of healing. Irides- 
cent dragon-flies skimmed along the banks, 
poising now and again with outspread wings 
upon his rod; bank-swallows flashed by, back 
and forth, close against the water, touching 
it lightly with wing or breast; sometimes a 
silvery fish flung itself free of the stream, and 
snake or tortoise protruded cautious head; the 
air was murmurous with life; not one false 
note amongst them all. Under all beat the 
mighty heart of the world—heart that never 
betrayed true lover. Once the face of Mar- 
garet rose before the man’s eyes, floating in 
the shadows of the dark waters; but the ¢ur- 
rent was swift and strong, and the beautiful 
image drifted,-drifted farther and farther 
away, and was lost to his sight. Regret, sor- 
row, pain,—if he felt these, even in lightest 
degree, they did not wound, but blended soft- 
ly into his mood and became a part of its 
balm. 

“Tt wasn’t mine,” he brooded. “If it had 
been mine, it would have come to me.” Then 
he reeled up his line and stepped from stone 
to stone towards the bank, where Watson lay, 
still sleeping. 

They made a hearty luncheon, taking their 
time to it; and afterward they returned for a 
time to their sport. But it did not hold them, 
and for most of the afternoon they gave them- 
selves to enjoyment of the slow, calm move- 
ment of the day’s life about them; talking, 
when there was anything to say; but not 
grudging the long intervals wherein each re- 
tired within himself to meditate upon the 
mystery whose solution was unfolding. Twi- 
light deepened around them before they 
thought of home, and the valley swam with 
mellow shadows,—clear, ethereal gold, slipping 
into royal purple, laced with other hues too 
subtle to be named; and then, against the 
breast of the eastern sky, shone one brilliant 
star, like a decoration won from an approving 
God. 

“This hour seems like Nature’s holy of 


procession. 
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holies,” Watson said, “and not many of us 
are fit to be admitted to it. But I’m fit, as I 
never was before.” And then again, when 
they were starting back along the quiet coun- 
try road: “Oh, it’s a good world!” he cried. 
“ A good world, and lots of chances for good. 
I guess the Almighty knows his business, 
Boughton.” 


Again it was mid-October; and again 
David set his plough into the black loam of 
the “ hill eighty.” It was still early morning, 
and seasonal mists lay thick in the deep hol- 
lows towards the river, swirling in gray eddies 
as the wind touched them. Here and there 
over the landscape flitted the shadows of pass- 
ing clouds; but most of the land lay bathed 
in warm light,—fair cloth of gold embroid- 
ered with infinite wealth of color by a master 
hand. 

David paused for a brief time before be- 
ginning his task, looking around. 

“Ts it a whole year?” he said, aloud. “I 
thought that was going to be the last time!” 

He set the ploughshare into the rich soil, 
gathered the reins into one firm hand, chir- 
ruping to the horses, and striking into the 
long, swinging gait that was his in the fields. 
He heard the blade rip its way deep into the 
mould, and saw the long outward roll of the 
upturning furrow; he caught a deep breath 
of its humid odor; and the wind touched his 
cheek like the kiss of a friend. At the far 
fence he turned his team, and stood looking 
down the slope of the hill to where his home 
lay nestling close against the breast of its 
mother earth; and his heart swelled with a 
great happiness. 

“Thank God it wasn’t the last time!” he 
cried, softly; then, as busy memory leaped 
backward again, he laughed aloud, in the irre- 
pressible fashion he had been so near to for- 
getting. 

“T was looking for a sort of final, supreme 
victory,—an ‘ ultimate moment,’ I told Joe. I 
wonder if this might be it, after all?” 

A blue jay flitted down from the air and 
perched upon the fence near by, cocking its 
saucy head, appreciative of the newly turned 
earth; then swooped closer, a jet of vivid 
flame, picked a fat worm from the furrow, 
swallowed it, and flashed into the air again, 
screaming with lusty delight. David’s laugh 
rang large and true. 

“That was an ultimate moment, sure 
enough!” he said, gayly. “Oh, you’re a wise 
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old bird. But why couldn’t you have told 
me that a year ago? It would have saved me 
a heap of trouble.” 

He bent to his work then with a firmer 
purpose, and the willing horses plodded steadi- 
ly back and forth, across and across, leaving 
behind a trail of patient industry. It was 
joyful work, and his hardy muscles thrilled; 
but hard work, too, that brought the sweat 
dripping upon his forehead and cheeks. A 
young cottonwood-tree stood in one corner 
of the field, close to the lane, and he promised 
himself that when he reached it he would 
rest for a little while in its shade. As he 
drew near, his alert eyes caught a glimpse of 
a blue-clad figure passing quickly through the 
lane towards the spot; and there, with his 
head bared to the soft wind, he encountered 
Ruth. 

She nodded blithely, and with a bright word 
would have passed on; but he called to her to 
stop. 

“People mustn’t 
said. 


stop on errands,” she 
“T am taking this basket of grapes to 
your mother.” 

“It isn’t a case of life and death,” he 
pleaded. “Please, Ruth; just a minute.” 
And without further demur she turned aside, 
standing near him, with only the fence be- 
tween,—not a great barrier. His eyes met 
hers and held to them, drinking deep of their 
sweet serenity. They were beautiful eyes,— 
he had always known that; blue as the mid- 
day sky; but more than that he saw now. 
They were true as the sky, too; as steadfast, 
and as full of heavenly meaning. She was a 
simple-hearted girl, with no power but that 
of her simplicity; yet as he gazed he knew, 
what is known only to the wise, that sim- 
plicity is the master-key to all true power. 
Perfect purity was hers, too, and the strength 
that comes from purity, and the faith that 
comes from strength. She had never learned 
to cherish lightest doubt of life or of life’s 
utility. 

“Oh, Ruth!” he said, feeling his own un- 
worthiness; “it has been a strange year. It 
was a year ago yesterday that I went away. 
Do you remember? And here I am back 
again. I’ve wandered a long way since then, 
—oh, you don’t know how far!—around and 
around, like a man that’s lost in the woods; 
only it was worse than that. But I’ve been 
led back to my place, and I’m thankful, more 
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thankful than I can tell you if I try for a 
lifetime.” He took her hand in his, holding 
it firmly, quieting its shyness; then bent and 
touched it reverently with his lips. “I’m 
going to tell you the whole story,” he said. 
“It isn’t going to be easy for me, nor for 
you; but it must be told. I’ve done no wrong, 
Ruth; but I’ve been a sorry, miserable fool. 
That’s what makes it so hard—any man 
would rather own up to wickedness than to 
being a fool. But I’m going to tell you, any- 
way, every word, and I’m going to keep you 
here until I make you understand.” 

And then he told his story, like the honest 
man he was, from beginning to end, making 
no trial to shield himself nor to soften the 
hurt it must cause her. That must come 
afterward, when she knew! She listened in 
complete silence until the last word, stand- 
ing in her simple attitude before him, look- 
ing at him now and then, but giving no token 
of her depth of feeling. When he had fin- 
ished she was very pale; but she only said, 
quietly : 

“T must go on now. Mother will want me.” 

But he would not have it so. “ Ruth, 
Ruth!” he eried. “ Don’t go that way; don’t! 
You listen to one word more, first. Do you 
know why I’ve told you this? I know you 
do! I have no right to say it yet; but I’m 
going to have the right,—I’m going to make 
you give it to me. I’ll make you know how I 
care for you, better than— Oh, I can’t say it! 
Look at me, Ruth, just once, and then I'll 
let you go.” 

She did as he bade her; then, with a 
smothered cry, a rush of burning color upon 
her cheeks, she started from him, frightened 
by her own temerity. He leaped the fence at 
a bound and stood beside her, catching her 
hand in his, pressing it to his breast. 

“Ruth! You must give me the right to 
show you how much I do care. I don’t ask 
anything else now; but you must give me 
that.” He laid his hand upon her bent head, 
lifting it, compelling her eyes to meet his 
again. It was only for an instant; but he saw 
enough. 

He stood looking after her as she hurried 
down the lane; and when she was gone, still 
he stood in his place for a long time. 

“God make me fit for her!” he whispered. 
Then, with slow step, he went back across the 
field to his plough. 


End 
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T should be remembered, when planning 
home-made Christmas gifts, that the 
standard of excellence in needle and art 
work has been greatly raised during the past 
few years. Fond mothers and doting aunts 
and grandmothers still cherish the bungling 
products of inexperienced fingers which they 
find on Christmas morning as the loving of- 
ferings of dear children. For other recipi- 
ents, however, it is much better to give a sim- 
ple thing exquisitely 
done than to attempt 
on scant knowledge 
elaborate pieces. The 
suggestions which fol- 
low are designed to 
cover different degrees 
of skill in various 
kinds of work. 
The plaque 
trated has a college 
seal done in . the 
proper colors by py- 
rography, or poker- 
work. New designs 
and effects in this 
work are many, and 
as. knowledge of it is 
easily acquired, the 
novice need not hesi- 


illus- 


tate to try even her 
small skill at it, 
though she _ should 


choose simple designs. 

Persons versed in the use of brush or pencil 
may produce really beautiful results in burnt 
wood, and will do well to imvestigate the 
artistic and suggestive displays which are 
found in the shops and departments devoted 
to its development. 

The cider-pitcher in glazed clay of a mas- 
tic shade is gayly decorated with bright red 
apples, a design easily copied by any one ac- 
customed to pottery-painting. The lemon- 
ade or julep spoon has, of course, no personal 
touch, but is a small novelty that may solve 
the problem of a Christmas gift. Its dis- 





NEEDLE-BOOK IN FOUR-LEAF-CLOVER SHAPE. 


tinction lies in the fact that the handle is 
hollow and curves around the back of the 
bowl, making its use in a tall glass serve the 
purpose of a straw as well as that of a mixer. 

Among the articles of needlework shown, 
the pillow takes precedence, perhaps by size, 
and is a specimen of one of the new easy 
stitches done on Russian crash. The dark 
diagonal lines are simply running stitches, 
which in this pillow are in deep red, the ma- 
terial between being 
covered with a coarse 
outline stitch of pale 
blue. The backing 
and narrow, double, 
shirred ruffle are of red 
silk, the color of the 
heavy stitching. The 
tea cozy is a London 
model and is shown 
as a suggestion to one 
who has no needle 
skill beyond plain sew- 
ing. The cozy is 
made of a rich shade 
of green satin with 
bands of darker green 
panne at either end. 
A narrow quilling of 
the satin, doubled, 
joins the two 
the lower edge of the 
cozy and the handle by 
which it is lifted being 
of narrow silk cord the color of the panne. 
The lining is of thin silk of the light shade 
of green. 

Tn these days of ubiquitous and dainty 
stock-collars the stock-protector illustrated is 
a useful gift. It is intended to fold around 
the collar and down the front of the dress 
under the winter jacket. The one shown is 
of figured white satin lined with plain white 
and edged all around with a narrow black 
silk cord, and held together at the front by 
a black frog. A slightly stiff interlining is 
used to keep the protector in shape. A pretty 


sides, 
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NET SCARF IN LACE BRAID. 


one is of plain white satin edged with black 
cord, the initials embroidered in black one 
below the other on the left lapel. Another 
pretty gift in the same line would be one 
of the collarless jackets with sleeves made 
of thin China silk to be worn over white 
silk and lace waists under heavy wraps. 
These can be ornamented with feather 
stitching or embroidery, or may have at the 
left side an initial or monogram, prettiest in 
white silk embroidery. These jackets are 
made with only under-arm and shoulder 
seams, and, while not intended to fit closely, 
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should not be baggy or too loose. The corset 
pad and bow are of pale blue satin. The long 
pad that tucks into the corset is slightly 
wadded and perfumed with orris, a bow of 
blue ribbon tied around in the middle. Bust 
ruffles for the same purpose make pretty gifts. 
These are made of fine lawn on a net foun- 
dation, or of satin ribbon. The ruffles in 
either case: aré about‘ two inches wide and 
are shirred on a foundation piece that ties 
around the arms and over the shoulder with 
tapes. Chemises and corset-covers are also 
made with these bust ruffles. 

Two little powder-holders are illustrated, one 
for the travelling-satchel which rolls up and 


STOCK-PROTECTOR AND POWDER-ROLL. 
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ties like a needle-case. It is made of a piece 
of taffeta ribbon three and a half inches wide 
and about eight long. A piece of chamois is 





CORSET 


PAD. 
fitted to this as a lining, the two being 
stitched together by machine stitching, or 
feather stitching can be used if preferred. 
Let the end of the ribbon come half an inch 
over the end of the chamois as a facing. At 
the other end is a crépe de Chine bag made 
as long as the ribbon is wide, and about an 
inch wide. This is filled with perfumed 
toilet powder, the ends of the bag being then 
attached to the chamois-skin lining. A flat 
cover for the bag, an inch and a half wide, 
is made from a piece of the ribbon, which is 
stitched fast at the outer edge and ties over 
the bag, when not in use, with baby-ribbon. 
The whole rolls up compactly and is held in 
shape by straps of baby-ribbon tied in bows 
at either end. The convenience of this little 
gift is that it has the chamois and powder- 
bag in one. A second tiny powder-bag is for 
the purse. It is merely a small circle of thin 
silk about four inches in diameter pinked all 
around, with a shir for very narrow ribbon 
placed an inch from the edge. In the centre 
of the silk is sewed a piece of lamb’s wool 
about the size of a silver dollar, which holds 
the powder and is also the puff. Narrow 
ribbon run through the band draws the whole 
thing into a tiny flat bag. 

The stick-pin case which is shown open and 
folded in envelope shape secured by a loop of 
white silk cord, is made of white brocaded 
satin ‘lined with white eider-down of thin 
quality. The four-leafed-clover needle-book 
is made of green art linen lined with white. 
Tiny flannel leaves are attached to one of 
the pieces for needles, the others having 
straps to hold bodkin, darning-needles, em- 
broidery scissors, and various sewing neces- 
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sities. The leaves fold together, the outside 
ones being bound with narrow white ribbon 
and tying together at the pointed end. This 
is a eonvenient little housewife specially 
useful in travelling. 

The lace scarf is made of a strip of net 
edged with lace braid, the decorative ends 
formed from the same braid arranged after a 
Renaissance design. Beautiful lace stocks 
are made of the same material, the wide- 
spreading tab ends being formed of the lace- 
braid pattern. A dainty lace girdle that gives 
quite a dress touch to a simple gown is easily 
made. A lining of stiff foundation net is 
eut to fit the waist-line. It is in girdle 
shape, an inch and a half wide at the back, 
where the ends should meet but not lap, and 
slopes out gradually to the front, where the 
distance from point to point is about five 
inches. On this lining is laid, folding up and 
folding down, quarter-inch folds of point 
desprit. At the front of the girdle is laid 
on diamond-wise a lace medallion with tas- 
selled or corded ends. «After this is neatly 
fitted and sewed on around the edges, the net 
and point d’esprit are cut out beneath, leav- 
ing the two sides of the lace belt joined 
only by the medallion. « Much smaller me- 
dallions to fit the width of the belt finish 
the ends at the back. These medallions should 
match that of the front, and all material 
under them is. cut away, except a bit at 
the joining point, to which a tiny hook and 
eye may be fastened. Pretty lace dickies are 
made of alternate strips of lace entre-deux 





PORTEMONNAIE POWDER-BAG, OPEN AND CLOSED. 


and lace embroidery, and are useful with 
any of the many varieties of low-cut gowns 
now seen. 
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OCOLLEGE-SEAL PLAQUE. 2. 


3. TEA 


SOFA 


COZY. 


A pretty gift to a friend who entertains 
often is to get possession of her monogram 
letter die or have one made, and have en- 
graved from it two or three sets of name 


cards in different colorings. White cards 


PILLOW 
4. 


IN EMBROIDERY 
CIDER-PITCHER. 


ON RUSSIAN CRASH. 


in 
the upper centre of the card, are ex- 
tremely pretty, or they may be in yellow, 
pink, or green, to match table . decorations 
known to be possessed by the intended re- 


edged with gold or silver, the monogram 
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STICK-PIN CASE, OPEN. 


cipient. To make the gift more elaborate 
menu-cards, also with monogram, may com- 
plete the set. 

It is always worth while to try to think out 
some personal touch which gives special value 
to a simple gift. Last Christmas the fiancée 
of a young army officer stationed at a remote 
frontier post was delighted by the thought- 
fulness of her sister. From her brother-in- 
law-to-be that young woman got one of the 
soft felt military hats, in dark blue, of his out- 
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fit. On the crown she embroidered his mono- 
gram and regimental number and device in 
gold-colored silk, and ornamented the brim 
with various military emblems, crossed swords, 
guns, and the like. To the inside of the 
crown was fitted a draw-string bag of yellow 
silk, making a really capacious receptacle for 
letters. The cord and ends which in the hat’s 
first estate passed around the crown served in 
this second guise as a méans by which to 
hang it on the wall. 

Nor is it necessary that the personal touch— 
which in the cases cited is on the recipient’s 
side rather than that of the giver—should 
have a sentimental element. It may, instead, 
be eminently practical. This is particularly 
applicable in the choice of a gift for the head 
of the family, for whom, usually, selection 
is most difficult. On a recent Christmas 
the young daughter of a suburban lawyer 
discovered and gratified a real but un- 
suspected want of her father’s. She heard 
him say lazily, one 
day, that his last 
ten minutes’ doze 
in the morning was 
spoiled because he 
must reach out every 
minute or two to 
glance at his watch 
—a fine chronometer 
adjusted tothe 
second, as befits a 
commuter’s time- 
piece—that lay on a 





near-by table. The 
daughter listened 
and profited, and 


later gave her father 
a solid, metal watch- 
stand, simple but 
substantial, as men 
like, which could be 
put facing the bed. 
For nearly two years 
it has been in daily 


use, many times 
gratefully acknow- 
ledged. 


The secret of suc- 
cessful giving is to 
bestow, if possible, 
the thing wanted, 
whether it be a box 
of wax tapers or a 
diamond sunburst. 





LEMONADE-SPOON WITH 


HOLLOW HANDLE. 
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OR a time it was rather an open 
question as to whether velvet 
was to be in fashion again this 


winter. It was so extremeiy popular 
last year that it was thought by some 
of the more conservative dressmakers 
that it could searcely again meet 
with the favor that it had. Sut 
strange as it may seem, the fact of 
its having been such a success last 


year has for once meant nothing, 
and there are more velvet gowns 
ordered for both house and street 
than there have been for many a 
season. The evening 
gowns of velvet are su- 


They were ex- 
quisite last year, but this 
year they are, if possible, 
handsomer. The _ prin- 
cesse effect in the light 
shades made without 
any trimming at all, with 
the velvet draped in soft 
folds across the front of 
the waist and with the 
sleeves composed of only 
a bow of velvet, is of 
course a more or less 
style, but the 
softness of the velvet and 
the harmonious colorings 
that are used make such 
a gown, provided a be- 
coming color is chosen, 
one of the smartest a 
woman can wear. Un- 
fortunately, there is 
rather a craze this win- 
ter for hard colorings— 
that is, marked shades 
of blue, green, pink, rose, 
ete.—and undoubtedly 
there will be seen a great 


perb. 


severe 


many of these that will be too mark- 
ed to be really artistic. However, 


there are so many different shades 
in the attractive colorings, that there 
will be no excuse for a woman who 
gowned. 


White 


is unbecomingly 











SKATING CostuMR; seal bolero, with vest and pieces in the sleeves 


of brown cloth appliqué with red velvet; red cloth skirt trimmed on 
the box-pleats to match the coat. 
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shade and the quality, but generally 
in the treasure-trunk there is not only 
a gown, but some velvet coat made at 
the same time, which may be used 
with good results. 

Black velvet street gowns are im- 
mensely smart, and are made plain 
or trimmed with bands of satin or 
taffeta. The newest trimming of all is 
broadcloth or bands of braid, and 
there are many velveteen costumes 





















Broaptatt coat bordered with stitched black 
cloth; collar and cuffs of blue velvet; cords and 
buttons of blue and black silk. 


velvet is to be decidedly a novelty, 
and through some of it is a shading 
of pink or ivory that is exquisite. 

Black velvet gowns for 
evening as well as street wear 
will be smart, and in these 
days of such wonderful trans- 
formations being worked by 
renovating velvets, it is safe 
to assume that many an old 
gown that has been laid away 
for years will see the light 


agaim. Of course there is a CLorn coat stitched and strapped; darker shade of velvet 
difficulty in matching the collar and cuffs. 
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most sheathlike skirt and coat with at 
tached pieces at the side which are quite 
full and laid in pleats. This, of course, re- 
quires a slender and almost perfect figure, 
but is exceedingly smart. 

Velvet is now made in many different 
qualities and weaves, and among them 
are some that are almost as pliable as a 
soft silk or wool. In these qualities, 
gowns are made up in quite elaborate de- 
signs with shirred yokes, fine tucks, and, 
in fact, the material is treated as though it 









Hart of mushroom felt; black feather border 
and plume at the side; dull orange satin drapery. 


that are most elaborately braid- 
ed. All colors, both light and 
dark, of velvet and velveteen, will 
be made up, but for the moment 
either what is known as the natu- 
ral shade of corduroy —a soft 
dove color—or the black, is much 
the most popular. The newest 
color this year in every material 
is the new shade of blue, so dark 
that in some lights it looks al- 
most black, and in others has just 
a glint of violet in it. It is most 
effective in velvet or velveteen, 
and has not yet been exhibited 
in any but the most expensive 
qualities. For a velvet street 
gown, a good plan is to have both 
a long and a short skirt. The 
coset may be either long or short, 
as is most becoming. All the 
coats fit more closely than they 
did, almost without exception are 
tight-fitting in the back and at 
the sides, and with the very nar- 
row straight fronts. They are 
f made with the long lines or have 


the attached side pieces, and one CHEVIOT STREET Gown, with lighter cloth trimmings; 
style of velvet gown has an al- black velvet collar, and little gilt buttons. 
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were wool or 
even a wash 
fabric. Nothing 
much smarter 
than one of 
these new 
qualities of the 
soft velvets can 
be imagined for 
a house and re- 
ception gown, 
and at the same 
time a black 
velvet street 
costume, with 
handsome furs, 
is so immensely 
becoming that 
it is not re- 
markable that 
it is so much 
in demand. 
The trimming 
of these black 
velvet costumes 
with broad- 
cloth is quite 
a novel idea, 
and the two 
materials com- 
bine very well. 
Another of 
fashion’s vaga- 
ries consists in 
having’ the 
black cloth cos- 
tumes most lav- 
ishly trimmed 
with velvet, 
put on in ap- 
pliqué and cut- 
work design, or 
in the same 
style as was 
seen in some of 
the latest made 
veilings — the 

rows of black 
FAWN-COLOR BROADCLOTH STREET Gown, with sable or fox furs; the coat is 


cut in the new fitted shape with deep cape; stitching of a deeper shade of brown; velvet ribbon 
cream lace frill, showing at the front of graduated 
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width. But of 
course a velvet 
costume trim- 
med with cloth 
is rather smart- 
er, or, to be more 
exact, rather 
richer - looking, 
than a_ cloth 
trimmed with 
velvet. 

The impor- 
tance of a becom- 
ing street gown 
is well known to 
every woman 
who takes the 
least interest in 
being well gown- 
ed, and it is 
said, by experts 
in the art of 
dressing and 
looking well 
dressed on a 
small income, 
that it is best to 
put the largest 
amount of 
money into the 
street costume, 
for there every 
penny shows to 
advantage. Fash- 
ion has ordained 
that short skirts 
are correct for 
street wear, and 
at the same time 
has decreed that 
any elaborate 
cloth or street 
gown, for that 
matter, must 
have a long skirt, 
giving the im- 
pression that ev- 
ery woman has 
her own  ecar- 
riage to go about 
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CARRIAGE OR EVENING coat of black velvet and chinchilla, with écru filet lace 
over yellow, or with sable trimmings and pink satin under the lace; collar and cuffs 
of the lace over the colored silk ; enamelled buttons. 
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in. As the great majority go 
about in public conveyances 
where the long skirt is most 
wofully out of place, the only 
solution of the problem is to 
have two skirts for one coat, or 
else to have a separate costume 
for morning wear and another 
for afternoons. 

Many of the serviceable but 
inexpensive materials are smart 
and wear well—quite as well 
as is necessary, for, after all is 
said and done, while a good 
material is always a good in- 
vestment, women’s clothes go 
out of fashion much sooner 
than they wear out, and con- 
sequently it is not always a 
wise investment to buy an ex- 
pensive material. Indeed, an 
inexpensive material that is 
not a shoddy, poor piece of 
goods, if well made, is far bet- 
ter than a very expensive ma- 
terial cheaply and badly cut ‘| 








— 





and made. The latest rules are 
that even on the plainest street 
gown there must be some trim- 
ming; a touch of color in the 
waistcoat, cuffs, and collar, 
and the band around the hem 
of the skirt headed by a fancy 
braid are thought extremely 
smart. The smartest color so 
far is the new shade of blue, 
and there are also some beau- 
tiful shades of purple. There 
are good shades of green and 
red, but these two colors are 
not in the lead this year, nor 
used as much as they have 
been. 

Rough materials and smooth 
materials are alike fashiona- 
ble, but when a rough cloth 
is made up in an elaborate cos- 

Grav CLOTH CALLING Gown trimmed with rows of fine tume, it is loaded down with 
black silk braid and bands of gray wool embroidery on gray . . a 
cloth; enormously full sleeves of gray mousseline; loops and trimming, 80 it is best to use 
ends of black cord. these for morning wear. 
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ean any other gown in the ward- | 
robe of the modern woman. 

Tea-gowns are most marvellous | 
creations of the dressmaker’s skill, | 
and there is little difference to be 
noted between the tea-gown cut | 
low at the throat and the so-called | 
simple dinner gown. The materials 
are, as a rule, of the transparent 
order —— lace, chiffon, chiffonette, 
ete.; there also are used liberty 
satin, crépe’ de Chine, crépe de 
Paris, and a host of such fabries in 
all the delicate shadings, and 
trimmed with lace and embroidery. 

Velvet house gowns on the pic- 















Bcouss of shot taffeta, with black velvet pastilles on 
the lower part and squares of black velvet set into the 
guipure trimmings. 


HE assertion is often 
made that with one ex- 
pensive street gown, one 

equally expensive house gown, 
and one ball gown, a woman 
can look thoroughly well gown- 
ed. In these days when a com- 
plete outfit four times a year 
at least is apparently requisite 
to being smartly gowned, the 
statement carries little weight. 
Nevertheless a smart house 
gown does not soon go out of 
fashion, and while the first cost 
is generally excessive, it can = 

be cleaned and renovated sat- Pvt, <t risk mousing or cipe de Chie: sched bands 
isfactorily much oftener than _raffies of tulle or Valenciennes lace. 
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turesque order, 
are made in 
odd_ shades, 
dark or light, 
have deep 
pointed cuffs of 
lace, lace col- 
lars, and jew- 
elled girdles, all 
on the long 
lines and loose 
flowing skirts 
invariably as- 
sociated with 
the pictu- 
resque. These 
tea-gowns or 
house gowns 
are most at- 
tractive and 
becoming, and 
much more 
practical than 
was the wear- 
ing of elaborate 
street gowns in 
the house. 





—. 











It is becom- 
ing more and 
more the fash- 
ion to wear 
expensive 
gowns in the 
house, such, in 
fact, as are also 
worn for the 
theatre. There 
is just a hint of 
a left-over sum- 
mer wardrobe 
in many of 
these gowns, 
but, indeed, 
now there is 
very little dif- 
ference made 
in the fashions 
for summer or 




















Cream ETAMINE Gown, with trimmings of filet lace and black velvet cordings ; winter. Then 
pin-tucks on skirt and waist; flounce slightly curved to give an extra fulness at 


the foot the once popu- 
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lar and always prac- 
~  tieal idea of one 
skirt with two 
waists is again to 
be noted, for the 
materials used and 
the general effect 
of these gowns 
make them quite 
suitable for evening 
wear with the low 
waist; in fact, there 
is no gown a wo- 
man wears that 
affords such an 
opportunity to 
display expen- 
sive material and 
handsome trim- 
mings as the gown 
she wears in her 
own home. 

Gowns of Chan- 
tilly lace with the 
bands of appliqué- 
work and flounces 
are still being made 
up over black, 
white, or colored 
linings. These also 
require some 
brightening, and 
jet or steel orna- 
ments, and some 
very costly ones 
are used. Artificial 
flowers made of 
silk or chiffon are 
embroidered on to 
both the net and 
satin gowns in 
a most attractive 
manner, and pale 
pink, yellow, or 
white and mauve 
also help to lighten 
the sometimes too ries) Z Ss a “8 rig 


sombre effect. CHANGEABLE SILK HOME GOWN made in the old style revived; lavender and 
White net gowns pink, with pastilles of black velvet; fringed-out bias ruchings heading all 
with lace appliqué ot the ruffles. 


VOL. XXXvil.—77. 
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can be so marked as to give the ap- 
pearance of another gown even with 
the one skirt. 

White crépe de Chine gowns, 
most lavishly trimmed with lace, 
are seen among the rather simple 
gowns, and are considered particu- 
larly suitable for young girls. Em- 
broidered crépe gowns, white or 
black, and trimmed with deep silk 

















SimPLe DINNER Gown of pink crépe de Chine, with 
cords and tassels of mauve; lace unlined yoke; the 
skirt has several deep tucks around the foot, and is 
shirred around the hips at the sides and back. 





and white lace gowns. are, always 
most useful, as they can be made 
with two waists, a high and a low 
one, and then can be worn for many 
different occasions. With a guimpe 
a low waist can easily be trans- 
formed, and this is often done; or a 
deep cape collar can be worn over 
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Peacu-coLor mousseline and narrow sable bands; 


the shoulders. But, as a rule, it is front of moss-green velvet embroidered in silver 

. thread ; belt and tiny frill around cuff and circles in 
better to have the two separate the loops of fur of the same velvet ; lace in the décol- 
waists, for then the style of each letage and at foot of skirt. 
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most beautiful, while the colorings 
are exquisite. 

These silks come in different 
widths, the widest designed to make 
a skirt without the seams show- 
ing. Lace is the thing to use for 
trimming on these gowns, for it 
softens the always hard outlines of 
a silk; and yet there are some 
models in flowered silk gowns in 
which velvet of a color to match the 























At-vome Gown of pink-mauve veiling with same 
color draped silk belt; fine edge of guipure ; collar and 
sleeve frills of Alengon lace over white mousseline. 


fringe, suggest a use for the em- 
broidered Canton crépe shawls that 
have been laid away in company 
with the India and lace shawls so 
prized two generations ago. How- 
ever, as shawls are certainly and 
rapidly coming into fashion again, 
it would seem wiser to buy the em- 
broidered crépe by the yard. 

Brocaded and flowered silks will 
be used this winter for evening Warre cern cows, with écru lace berths sad 
gowns, and the designs shown are yellow velvet ribbons. 
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gowns are always fash- ; 
ionable, and this winter 
both the blue-white and 
the ivory-white are in 
style. This is by no 
means sO expensive a 
gown as is often sup- 
posed, for there are 
many different qualities 
and at a wide range of 
prices. The skirt may be 
plain, may be cut in 
sheath fashion with deep 
flounce of accordion- 
pleated chiffon, may be 
trimmed with a band of 
artificial flowers around 
the hem, with a band of 
passementerie, or with a 
deep lace flounce caught 
up with clusters of arti- 
ficial flowers, or there 
may be bands of passe- 
menterie outlining each 
seam; in other words, a 
plain skirt is in fashion, 
but so also are trimmed 
skirts. An old-fashion- 
ed picturesque gown of 
white satin is made up 
with flounced skirt, each 
flounce with rows of 
cording, and the general 
effect suggesting crino- 
line. The full baby 
waist is trimmed with 
lace bertha, and there is 
a belt and sash of ribbon 
or there is a belt of the 
satin cut on the bias. 
Not only is this model 
made up in white satin, 
but in other colors, and 





Tus-cown of embreldcsed white ertps, with reflec cad chintings ** looks well in all, 
ermine-trimmed bolero of pink panne velvet. excepting, perhaps, in 


black. :An_ all - black 
colors in the silk is cleverly twisted evening gown is always a good in- : 


f 


into the collar, or is seen in the belt vestment, but there are few women 
and in bows on the sleeves. to whom dead black is becoming. 
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HERE is no doubt that the sub- 
- ject of dress is a perplexing and 
often a most depressing one to 

the majority of womankind who, with 
a wide knowledge of how to dress be- 
comingly, have a limited sum to spend 
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on their clothes. So exorbitant are 
the prices asked for smart clothes in 
these days, that the number of women 
who can afford them is of necessity 
small. But this fact is difficult to 
realize when apparently every woman 


SHORT STREET Gown of blue cloth trimmed with black silk braid; black velvet collar. 
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is attired in such gorgeous 
raiment that the Queen of 
Sheba no longer stands out 
as a marvel. As has so 
often been asserted in the 
Bazar, to be well dressed in 
this age requires the 
exercise of thought, 
taste, patience, and 
the expenditure of 
much time as well. 
Careless purchases 
hastily made must 
be avoided, and the 
plan for the 
winter or sum- 
mer wardrobe 
must be made 
carefully before 
spending a dol- 
lar. 

Startling col- 
ors must be 
avoided, above 
all, and if one 
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color is chosen and adhered 
to, many a dollar will be 
saved. Of course the ob- 
jection can be raised to 
this that so much mo- 
notony causes a lack of 
style, but there are 
so many different 
shades of every 
color, and the dif- 
ferent materials 
make sufficient 
contrast to avoid 
monotony ; then, 
too, hats, gloves, 
and other trifles 
will do duty for 
more than one 
gown, whereas if 
many colors are 
worn, there is the 
additional anxiety 
about getting all 
the accessories to 
match. Further- 
more, the same 
color worn from 
year to year means 
that gowns of the 
previous season can 
often be made to 
help out by the 
use of their 
linings and 
their trim- 





Smirte arreRnoon cown of black veiling with black lace yoke and collar over white; black mousseline 


shoulder scarf and black pleated silk flat band. 
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mings. This is not such a diffi- 
cult rule as might be thought, for 
there is plenty of opportunity in 
the present styles of dress to fur- 
nish variety enough for any one, 
even if but one‘color has to rule 
the wardrobe. 

While coat and skirt to match 
is the fashionable costume again 
this season, it is not so absolutely 
necessary to invest in a new 
tailor gown as it was last season, 
especially if there are any good 
cowns (waist and skirt to match) 
that have been left over from last 
season. This is because it is con- 
sidered fashionable to wear a 
wrap of another color than the 
gown, and there are an unusual 
number of both coats and cloaks 
to choose from, in light and heavy 
weight of material and in dark 
and light colorings. 

It is a mistake to choose any 


marked fashion or any conspicu- 
? ous color to copy. A fancy skirt 








































cannot be cut over, whereas a 
plain one may be remodelled sev- 
eral times. A medium - length 
coat can be shortened or entirely 
changed by having the fronts 
made longer than the back, 
whereas a short, rather eccentric 
jacket has to remain the same to 
the end of its days. A dark blue 
or a black gown is never noticea- 
bly out of fashion, whereas a 
light brown, a medium shade of 
green, or a bright red can- 
not be worn more than two 
seasons without looking old- 
fashioned. In summing up 
the question of dress it 
may safely be calculated 
that it is the attention to —— 
detail, the expenditure of SOE - 
patience, and the cultivation 


of good tas attain the ELverty LADy’s RECEPTION Gown of striped and embroidered 

f + oe that crépe de Chine in gray. and black; black Chantilly lace bands and 
desired results. - pointed lace flounce laid flat, and white tucked mousseline under- 
The half-fitting coat or sleeves and vest; white jabot. 
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House cown of gray voile trimmed with stitched 
bands of gray and blue shot taffeta. 


cloak with one, two, three, four, or 
five shoulder capes, the long full 
sleeves and the straight line of the 
front, gives an appearance of comfort 
and elegance and warmth that is very 
fascinating. Light cloth wraps are 
tremendously popular, and yet the 
very smartest wraps for this season 
are black. There is one loose half- 
fitting coat with deep square collar 
and turned-back revers faced with 
moiré, and on the moiré a braiding 
of black and silver, that can be worn 


with any style of gown. The long 
coats are on the lines of the old- 
fashioned polonaise and resemble 
also princesse gowns. Many coats 
are tight-fitting in the back and at 
the sides and have only a narrow 
straight front. In velvet they are 
extremely smart, and are made not 
only in black, blue, and the new 
shades of brown and purple, but in a 
light tan and dove color with jabot of 
lace and lace ruffles at the wrist. 





Gown of woollen goods and plaid silk in harmoniz- 
ing shades of soft greens and browns. 
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Paris, October 25, 1903 

OR an American to happily survive a 
fF winter in Paris is a fine tribute to his 

philosophy and to the singular charm of 
Paris. But it still remains something of a 
mystery why Paris winters have never got a 
reputation abroad. From Maine to California 
we know all about the trials and tribulations 
of London fogs, and yet from New York, 
Washington, or what not American city in 
close communication with the Old World, we 
come innocently and unsuspectingly to win- 
ter in Paris, and then we marvel, and we 
bitterly complain because nobody has ever told 
us-of the dreariness, the wetness, the chilli- 
ness, the all but utter hopelessness, of the 
Paris drizzle. 

During the winter months here it almost 
never snows, it seldom rains a brisk, hearty 
downpour, but throughout the season it 
drizzles, drizzles, drizzles. The sky is over- 
cast nine days out of ten and the weight of 
woe that seems to be in the heavens oozes and 
drips and drops over the world below, making 
such weather as in itself is enough to drive 
a weak mind to destruction. We must burn 
our lights till ten o’clock in the morning, if 
not till noon, and at half past three in the 
afternoon we have drawn the curtains again, 
and again are living by lamp or candle light. 
Mind you, there are both gas and electricity 
employed for lighting purposes in Paris, but 
to such limited extent that the majority 
fairly live by lamp or candle light in winter. 
Then dwelling in a house heated only by 
means of grates, with coal at twenty dollars 
per ton, we necessarily keep the fewest possi- 
ble fires of the least possible intensity, so that 
indoors we are compelled to sacrifice the first 
condition of refinement and happiness in the 
home—personal privacy—and to huddle with 
the whole family, including the dog, around 
one feebly glowing hearth,—this, too, mocked 
by the memory of the spacious, steam-heated, 
sunny home we have left behind us in 
America. -If we seek relief out-of-doors, 
above and around and upon us is the damp- 
ening drizzle, and the pavements are covered 


two inches thick with soft, slippery mud of 
a peculiarly sickening salvelike character. 
To add to our unhappiness in the street is the 
painful contrast of our appearance as com- 
pared with all Parisiennes. Our New 
England mothers have taught us that on 
rainy days we must go out clad in water- 
proofs and that we must wear rubbers over 
our oldest boots, because both mud and rub- 
bers are bad for our best boots. So, obedient 
to our early training, we sally forth in winter 
in a mackintosh and goloshes, and, behold, our 
unloveliness is unique among all French 
women, who are arrayed with a disregard for 
the weather as elegant as it is reckless. 
Their frocks are as gay and smart as possi- 
ble; they even wear ostrich feathers if they 
find them becoming, though our New England 
mothers would never permit us to put on 
our ostrich feathers if it so much as threat- 
ened rain, and most annoying and tantalizing 
of all their glory, they wear simply exquisite, 
light-colored, lace-ruffled silk petticoats, the 
finest spick-and-span kid boots without the 
ghost of an overshoe, and they have never a 
fleck of mud upon them. Theat their petti- 
coats remain immaculate is not a marvel, for 
the Parisienne, young or old, on the street 
lifts her dress skirt to a height which would 
startle Broadway or even Clark Street, Chi- 
cago, and her furbelowed silk underskirt is 
always worn much shorter than ours—nearly 
to the boot-tops. But how the Parisienne can 
trip gayly through mud two inches thick 
without ever spotting her toes or her ankles 
remains ever an irritating mystery to the 
well-brought-up, sober American. 

For the ordinary person who is not given 
over heart and soul either to milliners or to 
museums, who does not conceive Paris to be 
solely the apotheosis either of chiffon or of 
culture, perhaps the most perfect consolation 
te be found in winter is in the tea-rooms. 
All the more important hotels boast a tea- 
room, that of the Elysée Palace being notable 
for its elegance and enormous extent. Al- 
most the whole of the ground-floor of this 
great caravansary is set with tea-tables ar- 
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ranged among a forest of palms and exotic 
plants. An agreeable orchestra discourses 
light music which invariably includes, with 
thoughtful regard for the American clientéle, 
one or two American numbers—that is to say, 
a coon song and a Sousa march. Everywhere 
the Old World conception of what Americans 
value in art is as painful to our vanity as it 
is contrary to the truth. 

One would believe that literally tout le 
monde goes to the Elysée Palace for tea, such 
crowds of well-turned-out men and women 
gather there. But this is cosmopolis, and it is 
to a smaller, less ornate resort that the vraie 
Parisienne will conduct you—to Columbin’s, 
a patisserie just off the Rue de Rivoli. Rav- 
ishing toilettes, beauties that, after the 
French fashion, are often both fearfully and 
wonderfully made, personages distinguished 
in the social world—all this is to be seen at 
Columbin’s under conditions of a peculiar 
sort of intimacy, so that the American in- 
vader may enjoy here an odd sense of being at 
home in a very foreign sphere. Especially in 
evidence is the aristocratic dowager—the relic 
of a certain old régime which, wholly out of 
step with the rush of modern progression, is 
nevertheless never out of style, out of date, 
nor out of power. Her point of view of us is 
admirably instanced by the conversation I had 
with her the other day in the person of one 
venerable marquise. When she learned that 
I am an American, she brightened up and 
told me that a nephew of hers had married 
an American, Miss W b of San Francisco. 
She paused interrogatively, and I answered, 
somewhat apologetically, that I had never met 
Miss W. b. “It was a trés bon mariage,” 
the marquise continued; “the young lady is 
very rich. Her father is an avocat; as a rule, 
of course, avocats have not much money, but 
he had a great deal of land in California and 
it made him enormously rich—W b is the 
name.” 

Again I rather apologized for not knowing 
the W——bs of California, and said, in de- 
fence of my position, “I live in Washington, 
and that, you know, is quite a distance from 
San Francisco.” 

“ Ah yes,” responded the old grande dame 
francaise, “the United States, I hear, is a 
very large country. They tell me it is quite 
twice as large as France.” 

Going home from tea a winter evening, one 
becomes deliciously conscious of the singular 
charm of Paris. I have been put to considera- 
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ble effort to understand wherein this charm 
lies. I have tried in vain to dispute its ex- 
istence. For a fact, I dislike Paris. It 
angers me at every turn—things are so incon- 
venient and uncomfortable here. Not alone 
is everything awkward and behind the times, 
but everything goes so slowly that it is hope- 
less. The American struggles frantically in 
the dark for his accustomed order of civili- 
zation, and has finally to settle down to the 
dismal truth that it is lost to him forever 
while he remains in Paris. And still the 
charm works. 

Paris has somehow a personality—one is 
almost betrayed into the absurdity of de- 
claring that Paris has a soul. Paris is a 
great, glorious, intelligent, sentient thing, ex- 
isting apart from and superior to any of the 
monuments she exhibits and any of the ad- 
vantages she offers to mankind. One can 
fancy all her vast and wonderful possessions 
destroyed —her art treasures, universities, 
aye, even her millinery and marvellous gowns 
destroyed—and above the ruin Paris would 
survive, not mourning and not fearing, con- 
scious still of her power over men who, obe- 
dient to her charm, would straightway go to 
work to repair her losses and again manifest 
her glory to the world. 

I dare say that everybody who knows Paris 
has a particular place and a particular hour 
in which to receive his own particular revela- 
tion of her charm. For many the place is the 
grand boulevards, and the hour any small one 
after midnight. For me the sorcery works 
about six o’clock-a winter’s evening on the 
Pont de la Concorde. The air, strangely 
enough, has color. It is white just about one, 
and, above and beyond, the mist is made 
rose-red by the sun, which, hidden all day, 
operates somehow from somewhere at night- 
fall to light up the Paris world with a poster 
effect that is absolutely superb. All nature 
in Paris seems created for poster effects. I 
have never anywhere else seen the naked 
limbs and bare trunks of trees assume such 
grotesque shapes and mocking attitudes as 
they do along the boulevards and in the parks; 
and moonlight here—the Paris moon exhibits 
the esprit of a Henner nude and the face of 
a student of the Latin Quarter. It makes you 
feel as if you were trying to write a sonnet 
while whistling the Carmagnole. One is dis- 
posed to end with cutting out the sublime in 
nature and going indoors to the Bal Boullier. 

On the Pont de la Concorde at nightfall, 
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turning my back on the Chamber of Deputies 
(one likes to get the government out of sight 
before abandoning one’s self to Paris), ahead 
I can see the dazzling spectacle of the Place 
de la Concorde, blazing with lights and astir 
with the gay life that circles and crosses and 
dashes along here, making a splendid_moving 
picture. On either side of me the river re- 
flects more lights in a variety of colors. One 
way, the particular grandeur of the Pont 
Alexandre III. is a key to the world of 
wealth and fashion that rolls along the 
Champs-Elysées and attains a climax in the 
vicinity of the Are de Triomphe—a climax 
which is sustained along the magnificent 
distances of the district bordering the Bois 
de Boulogne. The other way, the river still 
mirrors lights and shadows with fine scenic 
effect, but I am awed, looking this way, for 
there lies the heart of Paris. The things one 
knows to exist there in themselves are inter- 
esting—museums of art, monuments of his- 
tory, and off in the darkness, twinkling with 
remote lights, the Latin Quarter with its ro- 
mance, tragedy, and picturesque humdrum. 
Still, it is not the things of Paris, it is Paris 
—Paris itself, alone—that speaks to me, and, 
pondering on the nature of this wonderful, 
concealed, yet ever-suggested, ever-tempting 
life, 1 am under the spell of a great fascina- 
tion. Behold the charm of Paris—a mystery! 
One feels it always—analyzes, understands, 
possesses it never. 

But poetic and penetrating as is the charm 
of Paris, it scarcely reconciles us at this sea- 
son to the absence of the Christmas spirit as 
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French, Christmas is a purely religious fes- 
tival or else a sort of preparation for the 
Bacchanalian feast of the New-Year. Chil- 
dren of the family who are in boarding-school 
do not go home for Christmas, which is chiefly 
observed by going to church and assisting at 
a magnificent mass. The want of the Christ- 
mas spirit as we know it is especially mani- 
fest in the Christmas-cards which are of- 
fered for sale here. These lack religious and 
every other beautiful sentiment, and par- 
take more of the nature of comic valentines 
than of anything else in the experience of 
the American. Political cartoons showing 
the Emperor of Germany and the King of 
England in detestable or ridiculous attitudes 
are common, but more common are those of 
a character assumed to be humorous, which 
would never be admitted to the counters of 
American shops, yet in Paris are eagerly 
sought everywhere by men, women, and little 
children. The French sense of humor still 
remains impossible for the American to adopt 
after he has learned to take kindly to a home 
without a bath-tub, and to spending two 
hours in the middle of the day for the pur- 
poses of eating. French Christmas - cards 
which aim to be really pleasant have for their 
favorite emblem a pig—a pig of benevolent 
countenance, in joyous attitude, and gar- 
landed with flowers, but still a pig. Among 
substitutes for Christmas-cards I find one 
common French device very charming. That 
is to convey greetings to a friend expressed in 
a huge bough of mistletoe brilliantly trimmed 
with dashing knots and flaring streamers of 
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serene 


ITH so much of festivity in the air 
\W a luncheon is always most delight- 

ful during Christmas week. Whether 
before or after the day we celebrate, the deco- 
rations are still in place, and holly, mistle- 
toe, and pine form a lovely background for 
the affair. Of course the dining-room should 
receive the most attention. The chandelier 
should be draped with greens, the corners of 
the room filled with either small Christmas 
trees or potted palms and other plants, if one 
owns enough or can come by them without 
too much trouble, and 





candles; or if you are also out of reach of a 
florist, use English ivy on the table and 
plenty of small red unshaded candles, and the 
effect will be surprisingly pretty. Or use tiny 
Christmas trees in little pots of earth; you 
can make the trees with sprigs of cedar. 
Put a pot in front of every guest, and your 
table will be suggestive of Christmas even 
if you have no other of the regular holiday 

greens. 
There are some new guest cards made on pur- 
pose for this holiday week which are certainly 
unique. Little bushes 





holly wreaths with 
large scarlet bows may 
hang on the walls and 
from the windows. 
There is something 
new which the 
prettiest thing ima- 
ginable for a Christ- 
mas table. It a 
candlestick made by 
winding a stiff arti- 
ficial rose stem set full 
of foliage into a ris- 
ing spiral, the rose it- 
self being made of 
some sort of compo- 
sition of a brilliant 
holly red, which, when 
the light falls on 
it, glows beautifully. 
With several of such sticks bearing red 
candles the table needs no floral decora- 
tion, only a mass of holly full of shining 
berries arranged artistically in the centre. 
There is, by the way, the greatest differ- 
ence in holly, some being a dull and life- 
less green from being picked too long, and 
some being glossy and fresh, with an abun- 
dance of berries. It is a pretty fancy to 
mingle some of the mistletoe which has plenty 
of white berries with the holly so that the two 
may contrast. If you happen to live where 
holly is not easily procurable, then use poin- 
settias on the table, massed low, and red 
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of artificial holly 
stand in pots with a 
slip of stiff paper erect 
in each, just as a 
wooden label stands 
in the pot of a bed- 
ding -out plant, only 
in this case the slip 
has the name of the 


~ 


guest in diminutive 
letters; these little 
pots, including the 


holly-bushes, are only 
about three inches in 
height and can be had 
at the confectioner’s. 

There are so many 
good things in market 
at Christmas-time that 
it is really difficult to 
make a choice. However, there are some 
things one must not omit, since the season for 
them is all too short. Game especially is now 
at its best 








MENU 
Fruit in ice shells. 

Cream of chestnut soup in cups. 
Lobster and mushrooms in ramekins. 
Sweetbread cutlets and French ‘pease. 

Quail on toast; French fried sweet-potatoes; 
currant jelly. 

Chicken salad in tomato moulds. 

Frozen plum pudding. 
Café brulé. 
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The ice shells are very pretty and very 
easily made. Pile up three small tins for 
each shell, the middle one filled with water, 
the others with scraped ice mixed with salt; 
cover the whole with a cloth wrung out in 
salt water. If the weather is cold stand them 
out-of-doors to keep the ice from melting; if 
not, put them in the refrigerator; they will 
freeze firm in less than an hour, when the 
shells may be removed from the tins by 
slightly warming them. Fill them with a mix- 
ture of fruits,—bits of orange or grape-fruit, 
shredded banana, slices of white grapes, and 
shavings of pineapple, but do not use any 
apple. Sweeten and flavor with any liqueur 
or cordial, or with sherry. 

To make the chestnut soup, boil, peel, and 
mash enough of the nuts to have a pint for 
every ten guests. To this quantity add a 
pint of boiling water and a pint of rich milk 
or thin cream, with celery salt end red pepper. 
Cook till it is thick and smooth. When you 
take it from the fire add a cup of thick cream 
and the beaten yolk of an egg, and beat till 
it foams. If you prefer a purée, thicken this 
soup, before adding the egg and cream, with 
a tablespoonful of butter and one of flour. 
Serve with hot wafers. 

Prepare the lobster course by shredding a 
dozen canned mushrooms into thin slices, and 
heating these in a cup of their juice with two 
slices of onion; thicken with a tablespoonful 
of butter and one of flour, and brown. Lift 
out the onion, add half a cup of boiling water 
or stock, two or three drops of Tabasco sauce, 
and a teaspoonful of lemon juice, with as 
much chopped parsley; cut into dice two cups 
of lobster meat and heat it in this. Serve in 
hot dishes. This mixture must not be per- 
mitted to grow cold, or the flavor will be im- 
paired. 

The salad begins with the familiar tomato 
jelly, but, nevertheless, it is one which will be 
new to most luncheon-givers in this particu- 
lar form. Begin the dish by making the jelly 
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PLACE-CARD HOLDERS. 
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as usual, cooking smooth a can of tomato, 
seasoning it, straining, and adding gelatine. 
Then pour this warm jelly into scalloped tins 





A CHRISTMAS ICP. 


and set on the ice to harden. Make a salad 
with the white meat of chicken, half as much 
celery, stoned olives, and very stiff mayon- 
naise. Before the luncheon scoop out most of 
the inside of the tomato moulds and fill them 
with the salad, heaping it well in the centre 
of each. Serve each small red mould on a 
leaf of yellow lettuce, and you will be de- 
lighted with the result. 

The frozen plum pudding which seems ap- 
propriate for a holiday luncheon has for a 
foundation a rich chocolate cream. In mak- 
ing this, add, while cooking the custard, a 
heaping tablespoonful of spices to color it 
brown and a large cup of stale fruit-cake 
crumbs; after half-freezing it, add a cup of 
currants, a cup of seeded raisins, and a wine- 
glass of brandy. When frozen, mould in 
a melon shape, or in a brick, and turn it out 
on a platter to be sliced on the table. Have 
a regular pudding sauce to eat with it, only, of 
course, cold. A good one is made by adding 
a beaten egg to a cup of whipped cream 
flavored with brandy, but unsweetened. 

After the Christmas festival meal in ancient 
times the bowl of wassail was offered each 
guest. New Orleans has found a substitute 
for this which will be fancied by many, es- 
pecially for an informal luncheon, since its 
preparation is interesting and pretty as well 
as novel. After the last 
course has been removed 
have a tray brought to the 
hostess bearing a lighted 
coffee-urn, a silver bowl 
with a wide mouth, a small 
ladle, a little flask of 
brandy, a small dish of loaf 
sugar, another of whole 
spices, and still another with 
the peel of a mandarin 
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orange minced fine. Put in 
the bowl a lump of sugar for 
each person, a tablespoonful 
of whole cloves, three sticks 
of cinnamon, broken up, 
and thé orange peel. Cover 
all this with the brandy, 
light it, and let it burn, 
stirring it occasionally. 
When the flame disappears 
pour in the coffee, which 
must be black and strong, 
till the bowl is full; stir 
once more and ladle out the 
“brew” into your smallest 
cups, only a thimbleful to 
each person. The only thing 
to make this beverage a 
complete success is the 
wide-mouthed bowl; be sure not to use one 
in which the heat or flame is at all confined, 
for if you do there is just the chance that it 
may melt. 

If you do not care to undertake this café 
brulé have the usual coffee, and, if you like, 
the Bar-le-Duc suggested in the second 
luncheon. Sometimes a hot claret cup is 
offered for the holiday meal in place of the 
coffee, the same idea of the bowl of wassail 
undoubtedly suggesting the change. 

As grape-fruit is not always to be had out- 
side of cities, another luncheon may begin 
with oysters instead of the fruit. 

Oysters. 

Cream of celery soup with whipped cream. 
Timbales of fish with lobster sauce; potato 
balls. 

Eggs, Newburg, in ramekins. 

Fried chicken breasts with French pease; 
scalloped sweet-potatoes. 

Celery salad in apples. 

Mould of ice-cream with candied cherries; 
cakes. 

Bar-le-Duc; coffee. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR MAKING THE CAFE BRULE. 


With the oysters offer horseradish as usual, 
and tiny sandwiches of Boston brown bread 
and butter. Have the celery soup rather 
thick and put a spoonful of whipped cream 
in each cup. Make the timbales of halibut 
or any white fish by this recipe: Make a cup 
of white sauce as usual, with a cup of milk 
thickened with a tablespoonful of flour and 
one of butter rubbed smooth. Season with 
salt, red pepper, chopped parsley, and a little 
lemon juice, and cook till thick. Mince and 
pound to a paste a cup of cold boiled fish 
and stir into the sauce and let it boil up 
once; take from the fire and beat till cold. 
Fold in the whites of three eggs, beaten stiff, 
and put in small buttered moulds and bake in 
a pan of hot water fifteen minutes. Turn out 
on individual plates and surround with a 
sauce made by adding a cup of finely mashed 
lobster meat to a small cup of white sauce 
well seasoned. Strain this through a sieve. 

Eggs, Newburg, are not often seen, but they 
are extremely nice and very easily prepared. 
Make the usual Newburg foundation, by cook- 
ing till thick a half-pint of cream, three 
beaten egg yolks, salt, red pepper, and a ta- 
blespoonful or more of sherry. Boil the eggs 
hard, cut them in rather large bits, and just 
heat in the sauce; serve in ramekins which 
have been well heated. The sherry is some- 
times added after the dish is done, before the 
eggs are put in. 

After this course you may have a sherbet 
if you choose to elaborate the luncheon, and 
here is one that is new: Make an orange ice 
and when nearly stiff put in a cupful of 
candied orange peel in tiny bits; serve in 
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glasses or in baskets of the peel. The salad 
is a pretty one for Christmas-time. Choose 
the largest and brightest red apples you can 
find and cut a deep slice from each at the 
stem end. Scoop out the pulp from the 
apple and smooth the inside; drop both the 
apples and the covers into cold water. to keep 
them from discoloring, and leave them till 
they are needed. Wipe each dry and polish 
it till it shines. Make a salad with celery 
and English walnuts combined with very stiff 
mayonnaise, and fill the apples, fitting each 
cover carefully so that the cut will not show. 
Many persons use the apple pulp in this salad, 
mixing it with the celery, but it is by no 
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means palatable to all who eat it; it is safer 
to leave it out altogether. 

The ice-cream has also a Christmas touch. 
Make a rich white cream in a ring mould. 
Press candied or maraschino cherries all 
along the edge, and fill the centre with 
whipped cream. The snow-white cream and 
the holly-red cherries are a very attractive 
combination. 

This same red and white may be repeated 
in the Bar-le-Duc, red currant conserve being 
chosen to accompany the cream cheese. Omit 
this course if you choose, and serve café 
brulé as before, or simply the usual cup of 
black coffee with red and white bonbons. 








REVELATION 


BY ZONA GALE 


My mother is what beauty was to me 


When I was young. 


Then I would step serene 


Where, wan, some shadow lay along the green 


Like ashes of the light, and almost see 


Strange incense from strange altars ceaselessly 


Go up to God like souls. 


And I would lean, 


An acolyte of dreams, till the unseen 


Had all but set my brooding spirit free. 


Thus richly were my days distilled to years 


Dissolving pearls of pain. 


One dusk I went 


Adream through dew to offer sacrifice. 
But lo, my altar eups were filled with tears. 


One ‘waited near. 


Thrilled with the truth I bent 


And read all beauty in her quiet eyes. 











BY MARY WILKINSON 


pleasure in the possession of fine napery 

and the many dainty pieces of em- 
broidery and lace which aecompany table 
linen in these days of abundance and luxury 
and add so much to the charming appear- 
ance of a well-set table. 

Fashion is fickle even in the matter of 
table linen, and no up-to-date American girl 
is likely to imitate the 
thrifty German custom 
of accumulating fine ta- 
ble linen during her 
youth for anjoyment af- 
ter mafriage. Every 
season brings many 
charming new patterns 
in the snowy damask 
which covers our tables, 
and new designs in the 
lace and embroidery 
which adoyn them. Dif- 
ferent colors, too, have a 
vogue, always more or 
less brief, but no color is 
ever as fashionable upon 
a table as pure white. 

For the coming fall 
and winter the popular 
color will be a clear, but 
not bright, blue, which, 
for want of a_ better 
name, might be called 
Wedgwood, since it is 
just the tint seen in that 
beautiful variety of table 
ware. This blue appears 
in full sets for the table, 

vou. XXXvi.—78. 


Pe sen housewife takes both pride and 


embroidered in white mercerized cotton or 
trimmed with Mexican drawn-work, Tene- 
riffe, Paraguayan, or some other drawn- 
thread lace. The wheel edges of Canary 
Island lace, which have been the rage since 
last winter, have given place to hemstitched 
or embroidered edges or borders of handsome 
lace, of which French crépon is most fash- 
ionable. This form of lace has a resemblance 





CREPON 


LACE TABLE SET. 
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to fine torchon mingled with a Russian lace 
pattern, but it is much finer of thread and 
daintier in design than either. This lace, 
say those acquainted with styles now being 





CENTRE OF MEXICAN DRAWN-WORK. 


appearance and are finished with a dainty 
scalloped or wavy edge. Many of the centre- 
pieces and doilies are made entirely of this 
lace, which fortunately launders well. 

Stylish as table sets of French crépon lace 
will be, it is predicted that those of Armen- 
ian drawn-work and lace will be as smart. 
Until this season the Armenian table sets 
have been made with lace centres, corners, and 
borders, with hemstitched hems edged with 
inch-wide lace of exquisitely fine quality in a 
shell pattern. Around the centre medallion 
and sprinkled over the linen are charming de- 
signs in white or blue silk embroidery. Ameri- 
can housewives, however, prefer embroidery 





LACE SIDEBOARD SCARF. 


introduced, will be the most popular thing in 
the line of table lace for months to come. It 
is arranged in broad bands set, with medal- 
lions of the same kind, in table-covers, while 
all borders made of it are broad and lovely in FRENCH CREPON LACE CENTREPIECE. 
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the table to be done with mercerized 
cotton, which has a silky finish and laun- 
ders to perfection, and importers have so 
notified the busy Oriental workers, who are 
preparing innumerable table sets made of 
fine Irish linen, inset and edged with Armen- 
ian lace and embroidered with that ex- 
quisite art in which the Armenians excel. 

As in everything else, from wearing-ap- 
parel to housefurnishing goods, fashions in 
table linen show a decided trend towards 
Oriental effects, tempered, however, by 
American ideas in decoration. Not only is 
the Oriental fancy exhibited in the exquisite 
and delicate Armenian work, but in the rich- 
looking and elegant table sets in white and 
blue Chinese grass-linen—a beautiful fabric— 
embroidered all over in dragon designs, roses, 
cherries, and carnations. 

Fine and lovely as these 
several new styles of ta- 
ble pieces are, they pos- 
sess that quality so ap- 
preciated by the house- 
wife-—-the capacity for 
coming out of the laun- 
dry as smooth and dainty 
as before they were put 
to use. 

This cannot be said of 
other more expensive and 
elaborate table sets of 
rich and fine laces, which 
require great care during 
the cleansing process in 


for 
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LACE SETS IN DIFFERENT DESIGNS. 


order to preserve their beauty. Most fash- 
ionable among these, for the coming season, 
are such old favorites as duchesse lace and 
point de Venise, with the old-fashioned cut- 
work—called by many Irish point. 

For general use nothing will be more popu- 
lar during the months to come than Irish 
linen in various qualities embroidered in 
white mercerized cotton in dainty designs of 


shamrocks, fleurs-de-lis, forget - me - nots, 
daisies, bow-knots, chrysanthemums, and 


graduated dots, of which pretty patterns the 
shamrock, fleur-de-lis, and forget-me-not are 
most popular. 

It will be observable that ornamental de- 
signs upon table cloths and pieces for the 
coming season are small and scattered dain- 
tily over the linen at intervals. 
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LACE WITH MEDALLIONS OF NET. 
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HOUSEKEEPER found a satisfactory use for the frame of a mantel- 

bed after its service in its original purpose had passed. Retaining 

the rod and curtains, she set the long mantel-frame in a corner of a 
hall where there was room, attached hooks to the under side of the shelf 
board, and with coat-hangers on the hooks, much-needed wardrobe room was 
supplied to the young man son of the household. The long upper shelf which 
formerly received the pillows was used to spread trousers out their full 
length, and the curtains were efficient dust-protectors to the whole “ closet,” 
while their loose fit permitted the circulation of air. 

According to the best authorities, one hour’s baking to every three pounds 
of weight is the proper allowance for the cooking of the Christmas or any 
other turkey. After the first half-hour the oven should not be very hot. 
If thin slices of salt pork are fastened by small skewers (wooden toothpicks 
will do) over the breast and legs, these parts will be kept juicy. The fowl 
should be basted every fifteen minutes with water and fat. Put the turkey 
on a large platter for the convenience of the carver, garnishing it with celery- 
top: little flat cakes of sausage-meat about the size of a silver dollar, and 
big Italian chestnuts that have been boiled and blanched. If liked, two or 
three of the bright-hued lady-apples may be mixed in the garnish, and one, 
cored, may be thrust on the end of each drumstick. See that the carving- 
knife is sharp, remembering that the best of steels is not so good to give an 
edge as a common ten-cent file. 

If popping corn is to be part of the children’s entertainment on Christ- 
mas night, try moistening the kernels before the popping process, and note 
the great improvement in the final result. After the corn is in the popper 
(using for a popping only enough to cover the bottom of the shaker), pour 
over slowly a full coffee-cupful of water. Shake the drops off, and pass the 
popper a minute or two high over the fire, to let the kernels swell before 
popping as usual sufficiently close to a bed of clear coals. 

A thoughtful elder sister has arranged a little Christmas gift for her twelve- 
year-old brother that cannot fail to please him. His great playmate and al- 
most constant companion is his dog Billy, a fine Irish setter, so a book of 
photographs of Billy in many poses and doing many things has been com- 
piled, and will be presented to the small boy Christmas morning as a gift 
from the dog himself. For the outside cover the dog was caught standing on 
his hind feet, his fore paws resting on the top rail of a fence, and his head 
in the air, with his mouth stretched in the act of barking. The lettering above 
this picture, “ Merry Christmas,” with the word “ Billy” below, emphasizes 
the apparent effect that the dog is actually uttering the wish. 

The searcity and high price of most fruits last autumn left many preserve- 
closets not so well stocked as usual. Spiced apples, made with equal success 
from the canned variety, will prove helpful in supplying this sort of deficiency. 
Make a syrup of equal parts of sugar, water, and vinegar, adding a few whole 
cloves and a few pieces of stick cinnamon. When the syrup is scalding hot, 
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put in firm tart apples peeled and quartered, and cook gently until tender 
but not broken. Remove with a skimmer, boil the syrup until it thickens, 
and pour over the apples. 

For one of the holiday-week desserts, which may well be light after the 
mince pie and plum pudding of Christmas day, grape sponge will be relished. 
Now that pure grape juice is procurable the year round, the dessert is not 
confined to the fresh-grape season. Soak one-fourth of a box of gelatine in 
one-fourth of a cup of cold water; dissolve by standing the cup in hot water. 
Dissolve a cupful of sugar in a eupful of grape juice, add the juice of a 
lemon, and strain into it the dissolved gelatine. Set the mixture in ice-water 
to cool, stirring occasionally. Beat the whites of three eggs to a stiff froth, 
and when the gelatine mixture begins to thicken, add it gradually to the 
beaten whites, beating until the whole is very light, and stiff enough to keep 
its shape. Pile lightly in a glass dish, and serve very cold with plain cream 
slightly sweetened. 

The popularity of violet luncheons and dinners lies possibly in the fact 
that no color is more softening and becoming in combination with gas and 
candle light. Hostesses giving dinners should consider the effect on the com- 
plexion of the color selected for the decorations. Beautiful as yellow is in 
candle shades, flowers, and embroidery, it needs toning to take away a certain 
brassy effect on the skin. Green also should not be the color through which 
light passes directly on a woman’s face. 

One of the most satisfactory signs of the times to hygienic and sanitary 
experts is the growing appreciation, by the average individual, of the value 
of fresh air. But dwellers in city houses have still much to contend against 
in their effort to keep the air of their homes constantly fresh. Transoms over 
bedroom doors are still conspicuous everywhere by their absence, and the old 
rule for a long life, “ Sleep with your bedroom door open,” is still persistently 
disregarded. The fresh-air gospel needs preaching in and out of season, par- 
ticularly as winter sets in, with four or five months before us of closed houses. 
Where registers communicate with cold-air boxes opening directly to the outer 
air, these may be left open, and help with an open window to keep a room 
fresh. Don’t be afraid of night air; it is always better than room air. Avoid 
draughts, but pursue daily and persistently thorough ventilation for the house 
as the best possible safeguard for the family’s health. 

A can of salmon is one of the most useful emergency helps that a house- 
keeper can have in her larder. Never buy any but the best quality of fresh 
goods from a reliable grocer. It can be served as a soup diluted with milk, 
or it may be scalloped, as oysters are, with bread crumbs and white sauce or 
used in croquettes. The solid meat picked apart in bits, dressed with mayon- 
naise, and served on shredded lettuce or lettuce hearts garnished with beets, 
olives, and hard-boiled eggs, makes a delicious salad. A salmon loaf is well 
worth trying. Mince one can of salmon, add one cupful of stale bread crumbs, 
two beaten eggs, one-half cupful milk. Season to taste with salt, pepper, 
parsley, and lemon juice. Put in a mould and steam or bake for thirty 
minutes. Turn from the mould and serve hot with a white or Hollandaise 
sauce. 

At a cooking-class the other day fried apple sauce to be served with warm 
gingerbread baked in a flat loaf (which was broken, not cut) was demon- 
strated. In a saucepan a large spoonful of butter was melted before a quart 
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of apples unpared and sliced was put in with sugar to taste. The saucepan 
was then tightly covered, and the contents slowly cooked till tender. It was 
then removed from the fire, passed through a sieve, and served very hot. 

An eminent English physician advising one of his patients as to safeguards 
on a long Continental trip insisted upon silk for abdominal bands. He said 
that they were better than wool, because the protection was greater and 
the adjustment easier. Four yards of white wash silk made a single band, 
and four bands were sufficient to permit frequent laundering. The silk is 
started smooth at the hips and wound snugly around the body until its length 
is exhausted, the end tucked in under the folding as convenient. The same 
physician advised silk stockings, a very thin variety, to be worn under the 
cotton stockings for warmth and to prevent chilblains. 

Hamburg steak prepared in small balls is often an unpalatable dish, because 
badly cooked or tastelessly served. The balls should be moulded to be the 
same thickness across, cakes rather than balls, that they may cook evenly, 
and they should be served with a piquant sauce of some sort. Chopped cu- 
cumbers or capers may be added, or a green-pepper sauce is still more appe- 
tizing. Cut one or two green peppers into small pieces, stew in a little water 
till tender, drain, and add to a white sauce, using the water in which they 
are cooked as the solvent for the sauce. Asparagus tips are often added to 
a sauce for these meat cakes, in which case paprika may give the desired sharp 
flavor. 

A pumpkin soup is a pleasant variety in the list of winter purées to those 
who like the flavor of the vegetable. To one and one-half cupfuls measured 
after peeling and chopping, add an equal amount of chopped celery (the 
green stalks will do), and fry it a pale brown in one heaping tablespoonful of 
butter. Add three pints of boiling water, one teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter 
of a teaspoonful of white pepper, and simmer until soft enough to rub through 
a sieve. Thicken with one tablespoonful of flour rubbed into one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, add one-half cupful of hot milk, and serve with croatons. 

It is the word of a soap manufacturer that toilet soaps may be as advantage- 
ously bought in large quantities and allowed to grow dry as laundry soaps. 
In buying toilet soap, unless a high-priced quality is chosen, the plain colors— 
yellow, white, and brown—are apt to be the purest. The caution should be 
repeated, too, that the hair should not be washed often with soap, and always, 
when soap is used, the rinsing must be very thorough. The fact that soap 
was first used as a hair bleach, its cleansing properties. not being understood, 
is good reason for this abstinence. 











HE lady of fashion now flutters a fan 
upon almost all occasions, and it is as 
lovely as her taste can select and as 
costly as her purse can buy, but in nearly 


more than six 
inches long, so that the fan of the season 
is known as the six-inch fan. It is, too, 
no longer of the shallow, wide - spreading 
type, but has a deep round with a fancy 
towards fluted shell edges and butterfly and 
flower outlines. 


every case it is scarcely 


The small fans have been used for several 
seasons now, under the name of theatre fans. 
They were found the most useful thing for 
use at the play, where a large fan is almost 
as much of a nuisance to one’s neighbors as 
a large hat. And, having proved their conve- 
nience in this respect, they have been accept- 
ed for other uses as well. They are not nearly 
so picturesque and graceful as the large fans, 
especially those soft big ones of ostrich feath- 
ers which were in favor for some years. But 
cne must bow to the fashion, and its decree 
is that the six-inch fan is the smart one this 
year. 

That it must be of a color and type to suit 
the occasion and the gown is, of course, an 
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understood fact. The good old sensible habit 
of having one handsome fan and using it 
on all formal occasions has gone out of fash- 
ion with many other old habits, and now a 
more extravagant custom prevails. But for 
the woman or girl who cannot have many 
fans for her many gowns, or who perhaps has 
not the many gowns to use them with, there is 
the safe refuge of a black or a white fan in 
any of the prevailing designs. 

For ball gowns, in these days when flowers 
are so miuch used, nothing in the way of a 
fan could be prettier than the small silken 
affairs which, when closed, look like a bunch 
of flowers, and when open appear in fluttering 
masses of orchids or violets or poppies, made 
of stamped liberty silk and arranged to simu- 
late the natural flowers. Still another flower 
fan is a tiny affair of gauze or chiffon with 
sandal-wood sticks and a large silken orchid 
reposing upon one side. 

For general use the most fashionable fans 
are made of gauze or lace trimmed with lace 
or with spangles and narrow ribbon. One 
such fan is of white mousseline de soie 
spangled lightly with flat silver spangles 
which outline the shape of a deep shell with 





DUCHESSE LACE AND OSTRICH-FEATHER FANS WITH PEARL STICKS. 
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TWO OF THE PRETTIEST DESIGNS. 


a scalloped edge. This fan is duplicated in 
black with gold spangles, while one no less 
lovely: has a butterfly outlined upon it in 
silver spangles, with the outline of the’ fan 
following that of the butterfly wings. Slack 
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fans in similar designs are very smart when 
the design is worked in steel beads. 

In lace fans there are three leading va- 
rieties, each of which is so artistic and love- 
ly that it would be hard to discriminate 
among them. One style is in very open lace 
of the finest qualities and in airy effects, with 
richly wrought and enamelled sticks of mo- 
ther-of-pearl; another style is carried out 
with Chantilly or duchesse or similar lace de- 
signs in Watteau outlines of white lace upon 
a black ground, which is either plain or 
spangled with silver or gold; and a third de- 
sign is wrought of black lace upon a white 
chiffon ground, spangled or plain. Any of 
these styles is simple as well as elegant and 
suitable for many occasions where a more 
elaborate fan would be out of place. 

Another good fan for theatre use and for 
occasions other than balls is made of the 
richest feathers of the peacock’s breast, with 
their iridescent shades of gold, green, bronze, 
and blue, with a narrow edge of soft white 
feathers. - The shape of this fan is rather odd, 
the line of the top being in three scallops. 

Very popular and pretty among young peo- 
ple are the charming college fans in which 
college colors are enamelled on the ivory 
sticks, painted upon the centre of the fan, 
and shown in rows of baby-ribbon run 
through the tops and bottoms of the mousse- 
line or silk foundations. 

Not only are college fans daintily manu- 
factured of spangled or plain gauze or silk, 
but they are formed of feathers, in which the 
college colors appear in colored feathers and 
the ground in white; and the same fans ap- 
pear in solid.ivory. In the latter case they 
are very small and serve the double purpose 
of a memorandum tablet and a fan. The 





THE COLLEGE FAN WHICH YOUNG GIRLS WILL CARRY. 
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SPANGLED GAUZE AND LACE FANS. 


college fans have, as well as the colors, the 
flag of the college enamelled on the ivory 
or worked into the feathers. Sometimes, in- 
stead of the flag, there is the college letter 
only, but more often it is displayed on a little 
pointed flag. 

Fans of richly tinted fancy feathers and of 
lovely ostrich plumes are no less stylish than 
of old, but these, too, partake of the new 
shape that leans toward a deep shell pattern 
and is not so wide between the sticks. 

The girl who can wield a paint-brush deftly 
will find herself able to make a very fash- 
ionable fan out of a very plain one by paint- 
ing flowers, butterflies, or dragon-flies upon a 
plain and rather severe surface of black or 
white and touching up some of the outlines 
with gold or silver. Spangles, too, are 
seen upon this dainty style of fan, for 
spangles glitter upon nearly everything this 
scason. 

The orchid and other flower fans come in 
many colors, and these must, of course, be 
chosen to suit the gown; but those of white 
are a safe choice, and very dainty and ex- 
quisite they are. The ostrich feather fans 
are, as a rule, either black or white, with 
mounts of tortoise shell or mother-of-pearl, 
and so are generally useful. For the college 
girl or the girl whose brother or friend is a 
college man, the chances are that the correct 
college color will be the one which will pre- 
vail in her gowns as well as in her fans, and 
if not her loyalty will reconcile her to any 





discrepancy of color. So it may be safely 
said that there is really no fashion in the 
color of fans this year; all the change is in 





THE FLOWER FAN. 
size and shape. And in many instances hand- 


some fans of gauze or lace may be remodelled 
to fit. this year’s designs. 
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Our Neighbor’s Children 

ANY a weary mother knows the wearying cry: “What shall I do, 
M mamma? Tell me what to do”; and in response has been guilty of 
various inadequacies and follies. And no wonder; for it is doubtful 
if the wisdom of Solomon himself could long stand the strain. If, at this 
emptied moment, she chances to catch sight of the two little Smith girls play- 
ing happily in their shaded yard, what more natural than that she should say, 
with animation searcely forced beyond the real relief she feels, “ There! loek! 
Mary and Helen are playing so nicely! Run and see what they are doing.” 
Of course she never dreams that her own precious boy—how sweet he looks 
out there, with the little girls, and how pleasantly quiet the house is!—could 
ever be an unwelcome visitor. She bridles at the mere suggestion that Mrs. 
Smith, behind the blinds, may sigh in dismay as she sees the round boyish 

figure galloping puppywise into the midst of her children’s maiden peace. 

For it is not true, as we are beginning to discover, that children can en- 
tertain each other at no expense of nervous force. Some children there are 
whose hours of play must be as carefully guarded as their ,diet; and there 
are few who can, with safety, play with all the children who happen in upon 
them. Hours of quiet, hours of entire solitude, as well as hours of what 
might be called family solitude, are essential to the right growth of the in- 
dividual, and of lasting family affections. When our own boy breaks in upon 
the Smith children, how do we know what careful adjustment we may be 
disturbing ? 

The matter is a delicate one, and well adjusted only when friendly sym- 
pathy for Mrs. Smith comes to the aid of good-breeding. Of course we 
notice whether the little girls come to return our son’s visit, and if they do 
not, we do not send him again until they do. This is hard, but we know it 
to be at the very foundation of social decency. But even better than this— 
not taking its place at all, but adding certainty to its right feeling—is frank 
speech, for thereby we discover just what Mrs. Smith means, and she dis- 
covers that we mean to deal justly by her, and we are better friends than 
ever before. 

We are ourselves, every now and then, in Mrs. Smith’s position. Other 
children come to play with our Bobbie, and come just at his nap-time—that 
difficult hour at which he rebels increasingly, arguing that the little Smiths 
don’t nap, nor the little Joneses, but which the doctor thinks ought to be 
insisted upon, with so active a child. The advent of perfectly unobjectionable 
playmates at such a time is a real perplexity; for if the hardly maintained 
habit is broken in upon once, it is almost impossible to establish it again. 
But if we send the youngsters home again, what will the mother think of us? 
Bobbie, too, weeps aloud at the idea,—they will be “mad” at him, he main- 
tains. 

To have the nap at a regular hour is a help, and to spread the news of that 
hour among one’s friends, as well as word of the reading-hour, or the hour 
when our own children play by themselves in the home enclosure. The friends 
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that we care to keep will respect these rules of ours, if we respect them our- 
selves, and as for the others—come! is it really worth while upsetting one’s 
carefully thought-out scheme of life for these others ? 

Let us send the inopportune child home, then—as gently as possible, with 
a pat on the head, a friendly word, and an apple—but send him right along. 
It is \ _ll if we are able to talk it over with his mother, and agree to send each 
other’s children home at inconvenient seasons; but if we can’t do this best 
thing, it must be the next best. After all, there is less fear of lasting un- 
pleasantness if one meets the situation firmly in the beginning than if one 
weakly allows it to become intolerable. For then one is only too likely to 
lose patience and temper together, and to burst forth with a violence quite 
disproportioned to the immediate exciting cause, and therefore inexplicable 
to the conveniently forgetful offender. 





Women in Industry 
HE Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics has just issued a report on “ Sex 
in Industry ” which is instructive and also suggestive. In the last ten 
years the number of self-supporting women has more than doubled. So, 
alas! has the number of female children at work in the Bay State. At present, 
nearly one-third of all the “ gainful workers” of Massachusetts are women. 

This large increase in industry for women does not follow the old lines. 
The Massachusetts workers in factories have only increased 28 per cent.; in 
domestic service, 30 per cent.; and in teaching, 35 per cent. Woman is aim- 
ing higher; she wants a place in business and the professions, and she is get- 
ting it. There is an increase of 40 per cent. in women professional workers, 
and of nearly 50 per cent. in the number of women who are partners or 
stockholders in business enterprises. 

Woman’s first footing in industry was that of the willing worker who 
takes the undesirable and illy paid job rather than no job at all. These 
figures show that in Massachusetts, at least, she has gotten beyond that step 
on the ladder, and is mounting steadily. Industrially, she is succeeding. 
But there are some other Massachusetts figures, not included in the industrial 
statistics, that are not reassuring on the sociological side. In these same 
last ten years the marriage-rate has declined, in Massachusetts, from nineteen 
to seventeen per thousand, while divorces have increased from one in every 
twenty-eight marriages to one in every eighteen; and the birth-rate has fallen 
perceptibly. ' 

There may not be any connection between these two sets of facts whatever 
—and then again, there may. One thing is sure—that if industrialism for 
women is proved to be hurtful, even indirectly, to the family, it cannot be a 
good thing for the State. Woman is tasting to the full, to-day, the powers 
and delights of individualism. Her collective responsibility as a factor in 
the family and the community is apt to be forgotten. The apostolic advice 
that young women “ marry, bear children, guide the house ” is by some count- 
ed old-fashioned and even impertinent. But, after all, the Apostle Paul lived 
in the midst of a great commercial civilization, and was a wise social thinker. 
What every true woman wants for her sex is its very best possibilities and 
advancement. Whether they lie in the line of industrialism is, as yet, an 
open question, to say the least. 
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A FAIR 


ASSUMPTION 


“EF THAT DON’T MAKE SOME UNUSUALLY SWEET MAPLE SUGAR 


I'LL BE MIGHTY SURPRISED.” 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN INTERFERED WITH 
Smirn. “I see Henpeck died suddenly yester- 
day.” 
Jones. “ Well, that’s the only way he could 
manage it.” 


NOT TO BE REPEATED 
Mrs. Brooncoop. “ And where is your daughter 
this summer, Mrs. Newrich?” 
Mrs. Newricnu. “ She’s travelling abroad. Her 
last letter was from—oh, I can’t remember—some 
unmentionable place in Europe.” 





HER SURPRISE 
Old Santa Claus for Mabel 
planned 
To have a real surprise; 
“T have Jack’s heart inside 
my pack,” 
He said, with twinkling 


eyes. 

Fair Mabel sat, with 
Christmas still 

A good three weeks 
away. 


“T think I will have Jack 
propose,” 
She oan “on Christmas 
day.” 
McL. WILson. 





A DETAIL 


StraNcer. “Do you 
think you can get me on 
the pension list?” 

LAWYER (cheerfully). 
“Oh, I guess so. But we 
may have to get you nat- 
uralized first.” 





LIFE IS SO FULL 

Jinks (patronizingly). 
“Run in and see me when 
you’ve nothing better to 
do.” 

Binks (subtly). “I see 
you're not afraid of 
ghosts!” 


USED TO IT 

Jonah was giving the de- 
tails of the episode. 

“ But,” they asked, “ did 
your wife believe you when 
you said you had been three days in the 
whale?” 

“Yes,” he returned. “She said I had given her 
much more improbable excuses before.” 

With a happy smile he went down-town to 
buy her a handsome present. 





HER HOPEFUL 
He. “Darling, we may 
months.” 
Sue. “ Never mind! 
other then.” 


OUTLOOK 
have to wait six 


We may not love each 
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A GENEROUS AND TIMELY OFFER 
“ NEVER MIND, Gyp, I'LL HANG MY STOCKINGS UP FOR YOU. 


STOCKINGS FOR TO-NIGHT.” 





HIS CAUSE FOR GRIEF 
OH, WHY IS ARCHIBALD SO SAD UPON THIS FESTIVE TIME? 


BECAUSE, FORSOOTH, HIS CHRISTMAS TREE HE FINDS TCO SMALL TO 
CLIMB. 


GRANDMA HAS GIVEN ME. HE” 


A LATE DECISION 

Moruer (feelingly, at 
the hotel table). “ Oh, 
Bobby, you'll surely be 
sick! You’re eating ice- 
cream . after those two 
dishes of cucumbers. You 
know they don’t go well 


together. Why can’t you 
be sensible? Now when I 
sat down I decided to 


take ice-cream, so I didn’t 
take any cucumbers.” 

Bossy (between large 
mouthfuls of the frozen 
custard). “Yes, but I 
didn’t decide to take ice- 
cream till after I’d eaten 
the cucumbers.” 


SURE PROOF 
“Jones has done well 
in business, hasn’t he?” 
“First rate. He says 
he will be ab'e to give up 
his family physician and 
go to specialists.” 











“ MIRIAM, COME RIGHT OUT OF THAT CURRENT! 


NO LIMIT 

“TI wish I 
laundress,” 
Dorothy. 

“You would have to 
work very, very hard, my 
child,’ observed her mo- 
ther. 

“ But, just think, mam 
ma, of all the stockings | 
could hang up.” 


be a 
little 


could 
sa id 





SUITABLE 

Epitn (to friend dress- 
ing for an outing). “ I’ve 
cleaned your gloves, dear, 
but they still smell horri- 
bly of gasolene.” 

Ciara. “Oh, that’s all 
right! I’m going in an 
automobile, you know.” 


SAVED HIM 
had just been 
into the lion’s den. 


WHAT 
Daniel 
cast 


“To think,” he ex- 
claimed; “that I should 
get down to being a 
ready-to-serve breakfast 
food!” 

However, seeing his 


name had no fancy spell- 
ing, the sagacious beast 
passed him by. 
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Do YOU WANT TO CATC 


GLADYS. 
FROM MICHIGAN, 

PAPA. “ YES, DEAR.” 

GLADYS. “Is He A MICHIGANDER?” 


Mr. 
DOFSN’T 


* PAPA, LANSING 


HE?” 


COMES 


PAPA. “ H’m. 
GLADYS. 
MICHIGOOSE ?”’ 


Yes, I Guess so.” 
“THeN Is Mrs. LANSING A 





H YOUR DEATH OF COLD?” 


THEIR OUTING 
* Where shall we go,” she 
asked, “ this year?” 
answered, tiredly, 
“ For a change 
Suppose we go to Mars, 
my dear.” 


She looked delighted. 
‘Why, how 
\ strange— 
How sweet of you to wish 
it, Fred— 
Yes—let us go to Ma’s,” 
she said. 





TOO TRUE 
Knicker. “What in- 
spired that beautiful love- 
song of yours, ‘I Cannot 
Live Without You’?” 
Supsuss. “ The 
threatened to leave.” 


cook 





ITS FIRST TEST 

Adam was explaining 
in the. wee small hours. 

“You see,” he began, 
“fT had to sit up with a 
sick friend—” 

Suddenly perceiving his 
blunder, he stopped, but 
the mischief was already 
done. 











Nors.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances must be made in form of 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department. see 
advertisement pages. Owing to the great increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, i! 
is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering, i in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay 
An order biank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


TWO NEW SHIRT-WAIST DESIGNS out, as well as No. 447, but either may be 
VEN though there is much talk, and made without the lining if preferred. This 
E with good reason, of the smartest style design is calculated for two materials, or for 
this winter requiring gowns with skirt one material with yoke, collar, and cuffs hav- 
and waist to match, there is still much use ing an embroidery of polka-dots. In flannel 
for shirt-waists in flannel, or cloth this is particularly 
cloth, and cashmere. And pretty, with the embroidered 
with the many pretty morn- dots and the machine stitch- 
ing suits that are made, ing on the bands in-a con- 
under the name of shirt- trasting color. Green flannel 
waist suits, for home wear, with black or white embroid- 
the ‘shirt-waist designs are ery is very effective, or white 
the correct ones to use. cashmere with green or blue. 
The two new patterns il- The front of the waist is 
lustrated here are practical finished with the effect of a 
for most kinds of material. box-pleat, made by narrow 
The simpler one, No. 447, is tucks turning away from the 
made entirely of one material, front, two on each side, these 
the yoke, collar, cuffs, and going all the way to the belt. 
belt being of the same stuff Beyond these are three 
stitched. One broad box- other tucks, shorter, and at 
pleat, with two narrower ones the back three tucks turn 
at each side, ornaments the away from the centre at each 
front, and three narrow box- side. A little flat shoulder 
pleats are in the back. The yoke is laid over the top of 
yoke is stitched flat to the the shoulder and_ stitched 
material, through the lining, down. A shield and collar 
at the back. At the front the seamed together as invisibly 
tabs are stitched separate as possible finish the neck, 
from the waist and are caught outlined above and below by 
in place by pretty pearl or a stitched band of the flannel. 
enamelled buttons. Over the It is not much work for a 
shoulder there is a flat epau- clever needlewoman to em- 
let which is caught to the fk Nie Dhasulie B act broider these little polka- 
waist and the edge hidden  giseg 52, 34, 36, 38, 21d 4o inches bust ots on the pieces of the 
under that of the yoke tab. measure. Price, 25 cents. waist after they are cut out, 
The bishop sleeve, with but it often happens that 
some of the fulness taken out in a little material may be bought which matches the 
dart, is much more graceful for thick ma- plain kind chosen and has the dots already 
terials than those which are entirely gath- embroidered. 
ered into the cuff. There are a few gathers This waist design is a pretty one to choose 
in this sleeve, but not enough to be clumsy. for a plaid morning suit, using a plain con- 
The second waist, No. 448, is lined through- trasting cloth for the dotted parts. 





CASHMERE SHIRT-WAIST. 
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CHILD’S COAT 

HE eoat design 

shown here is one 
that is suitable for any 
child from four to four- 
teen years. It is very 
simple to make, and yet 
has the pretty style and 
smartness given by the 
capes and the pretty 
trimming of braid and 
tassels. Instead of 
braid a band of fur may 
be used as trimming, 
if preferred, and the 
groups of little buttons 
may be made an im- 
portant feature in the 
decoration by the choice 

BACK OF NO. 447. of fancy enamelled but- 

tons. 

The back of the coat is half-fitted, having 
a seam down the centre. The cape extends 
across the back, ending under the trimming 
band at each side of the front. 

Broadcloth or zibeline is the best material 





CHILD’S WINTER CLOTH COAT. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 449. 
Sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years Price, 50 cents 


for such a coat, unless one wishes velvet, vel- 
veteen, or corduroy, which are quite fashiona- 
ble for coats. The broadcloth is the best for 
wearing qualities. It is not warm enough in 
itself for a child’s 
winter coat, but an 
interlining of flannel 
and the usual silk 
lining will serve to 
make it comfortable. 
For a child who is 
susceptible to colds 
and whose chest must 
therefore be especi- 
ally protected, a good 
plan is to put in an 
extra interlining of 
chamois-skin over 
the chest and back. 
This is as warm as 
fur. Any pretty wool 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 447. plaid may be used 

Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. instead of silk for 
Price, 25 cents lining, if preferred. BACK OF NO, 448 





SIMPLE FLANNEL SHIRT-WAIST. 
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Did You Ever Know 


‘That Improper Food Often 
Causes the Liquor Habit? 


It’s a great proposition to get rid of a taste for liquor by changing food. 


Improper food and stimulants like coffee and tea create unnatural appetites, 
The one who eats only proper food is normal in health and therefore normal in 
appetite. 


By way of example take the case of a well-known business man of Lowry 
City, Mo., who says: ‘About three years ago my appetite failed me and my 
food disagreed with me. I got weak, nervous and dull and entirely unfit for 
business. Then like a fool I went to taking liquor to stimulate an appetite. 


‘For a time this worked well and I thought I had found a simple rem- 
edy, but I noticed I had to take more all the time and before long I found f 
that I could not get along without the whiskey and | was in a pitiable (} 

f 















condition. 


| tried to quit but it seemed impossible, as | needed nourishment 
and my stomach rejected food, and the more whiskey I drank the 
worse I got. I kept fighting this battle for more than two years 
and almost gave up all hope. Then I noticed an article about 
the food GRAPE-NUTS and concluded to give it a trial. 


“I found I could eat GRAPE-NUTS with a relish and A 
it was the first food that I found nourishing me ia a long Free 
time. Soon my stomach trouble stopped, my appetite Sample 










increased and then the craving thirst relaxed until all 






desire for drink was gone. } HS 
“I have used GRAPE-NUTS now for more GRAPE-NUTS 

than a year and | am now entirely strong and ro- Rosd sant 

bust, entirely cured from drink and able to 

work hard every day. My gratitude for to 

GRAPE-NUTS is unspeakable, as it any address 










has saved my life and reputation.”’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


upon request. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Pxocress.—A progressive dinner is apt to be 
a rather “ mussy” affair, but fun, nevertheless, 
and I advise you to have one in the following 
way: Arrange little tables instead of one big 
table, and let the guests change or progress 
for each course, the host and hostess always re- 
maining at one table, so that all the guests in 
turn sit by them. This is the best way to man- 
age, as the small tables may be more easily 
cleared between courses than the large table. 
The guests may take their tumblers of water 
and napkins with them when they change. The 
invitations may read as for any dinner: 


Miss Summers 
requests the pleasure of 
Mr. Blank’s company 
on Tuesday evening, December the eighth, 
at half past seven o’clock. 
Progressive dinner. 


This will be the best way of showing the kind 
of function you wish to give. Have the tables 
prettily decorated, each in a different color. Have 
one red, one white, one pink, ete., and let the 
partners find first at what table they take their 
seats, by the color of the dinner card they are 
given, or choose from a basket of cards which is 
passed before dinner. Or flowers may be passed, 
and the place told by them. It will be a pretty 
scheme. Serve first grape-fruit; then soup; 
then a fish course of salmon with Hollandaise 
sauce, and cucumbers with French dressing; then 
an entrée of pastry cups filled with creamed 
sweetbreads; then roast beef, potatoes, French 
pease; a course of birds and Romaine or tomato 
salad with mayonnaise; and dessert of ices or 
ice-cream and cake. Fruit and bonbons are 
ed last, and coffee is served in the parlor. Have 
what wines and cordials you wish. t all change 
tables and partners for the different courses; 
and why do you not prescribe a topic of con- 
versation for each course? It will be great fun. 
If you want further assistance, I will be glad 
to help you in any way that I can. 


Home.—An invitation to a house wedding de- 
mands an immediate answer. It is very im- 
portant that the hostess should know as soon 
as possible how many guests to expect, and make 
her arrangements accordingly. It is not necessary 
where there is a church ceremony and one is in- 
vited to that only, as the church will accommo- 
date all who are invited, probably. Besides the 
answer to the invitation one should send cards 
on the day of the wedding, if unable to attend 
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the ceremony. A husband and wife should send 
two sets of cards, one addressed to the father 
and mother of the bride, who give the wedding, 
another set addressed to the bride and groom. 
The husband sends two cards, the wife one, in 
each set. Such an invitation demands an after- 
call on the mother of the bride as well as the 
call on the bride. At an evening church wedding 
all the masculine guests as well as the men in 
the wedding party should wear full dress—a dress 
suit, white waistcoat, white tie, and white gloves. 
It is no longer a matter of course for the guests 
to kiss the bride at a wedding reception. Some- 
times her old friends kiss her, but it is not 
obligatory, and for others to kiss her would be 
ridiculous. Make some pleasant little congrat- 
vlatory remark when you meet the bride and 
groom. A gentleman may lead the way down and 
up the stairs in a public place or in a crowd, to 
make the way easy for the lady he escorts; oth- 
erwise he follows her. 


Passaic.—When R. 8S. V. P. is on an invita- 
tion, no matter for what the invitation is, it 
demands an immediate response. The answer 
should be in exactly the form of the invita- 
tion; it should be addressed to the host and 
hostess of the wedding, who send the invitation. 
A wedding-gift may be sent as soon as the invi- 
tations are out. It should be marked with the 
bride’s initials or monogram, if it is to be 
marked, and sent to the bride. For a four-o’clock 
wedding hats are correct for the women guests. 
They are usually worn by all, even the very in- 
timate friends and members of the bride’s and 
groom’s families. You may wear a pretty coat 
in the church and at the reception, if you prefer 
and it matches your suit; it will be quite as 
correct as to remove it, although if the church 
and house are hot it may be more comfortable 
not to wear it. 


Mary.—At an “at-home” or reception leave 
cards for each person mentioned in the invita- 
tion. A married woman should leave always a 
eard of her own for the hostess, two of her hus- 
band’s—one for the host and one for the hostess 
—and an extra one of each for a débutante 
daughter or any one whose name is on the invi- 
tation. An unmarried lady or gentleman leaves 
a card of her or his own for each lady mentioned 
in the invitation, and the bachelor leaves, be- 
sides, one for the host. This is the best rule 
that I can give you. Yes, you should make an 
after-call within a month after a formal recep- 
tion. 
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When bed-time comes around, does sleep tempt you or do you lie and toss and fret, vainly 
seeking that “‘ soft, cool spot’”’ which lulls you to forgetfulness? There is one mattress that 
gives sleep to the sleepless—rest to the restless—the famous 


Ostermoor =Mattress‘15. 


How many people have said “I would give a hundred dollars to be able to sleep,” and yet 
they cling to the lumpy, bumpy, unclean HAIR mattress and fear to invest $15 in an 
OSTERMOOR which yields 365 repose-dividends a year, payable every night. These divi- 
dends are guaranteed. You can have the experience without any expense by our offer of 


THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL 


Sleep on it thirty nights and if it is not all you uave hoped for, if you don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, dura- 
bility and comfort of any $so hair mattress ever made, you can get your money back by return mail—“‘no questions asked.” 














STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: ® 

g fect 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs, - - - $8.35 ur 1S 

3 feet wide 30 lbs. --- 10.00 

8 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibe. - - - 11.70 

z pad , wise, 3 ibs.. eee 1355 It contains 96 pages of text and illustrations of mattresses, 
; All 6 feet 3 inches Jong. - pillows, window-seat and cuosy-corner cushions, etc., etc.—an 
m CWO pares SK. Cntr. Special sizes, special prices. | encyclopedia of comfort, called “The Test of Time.” May 

ress charges to any place. 4 , 
— = . we send it? Your name on a postal will do. 


LOOK OUT! Dealers are trying to sell the “just as good kind.” Ask to see the name “Ostermoor” and our trade- 
mark label, sewn on the end. Show them you can't and won't be fooled. It’s not Fe/¢ if it’s not an Ostermoor. Mat- 
tresses expressed, prepaid by us, same day check is received. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 153 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


Canadian Agency : The Alaska Feather and Down Company, Ltd., Montreal. 
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GOOD FORM AND ENTERTAINMENT 


Mrs. M. K. W.—At a high tea or supper you 
may serve bouillon, consommé, or any kind of 
soup in bouillon-cups. Have a polished-top table, 
if possible, lighted by candles in pretty candle- 
sticks with shades, and have small dishes of 
ylives, bonbons, and cakes. Serve the following 
inenu: 


Clam bouillon with whipped cream. 
Creamed sweetbreads in ramekins. 
Hot rolls. 
sweet-potato 
beans. 
Salad of mixed vegetables. 
Crackers, cream cheese. 
Prune soufflé pudding with sauce. 
Fruit, candies. 
Coffee in demi-tasses. 


Fried chicken, croquettes, Lima 


This is a simple list, and not difficult to pre- 
pare. I hope that it meets with your desires. 
Thank you for your kind praise. 


Bripe.—Yes, white ribbon is always used to 
make an aisle at a house wedding, unless the com- 
pany is so small that it is not necessary. The 
ends are usually fastened at flower posts near the 
minister, and the other ends are held by small 
children or pages while the bride and groom and 
bridal party walk into the room. The ushers 
should walk in first; the maid of honor may walk 
in alone and the bride with her mother, or the 
maid of honor and bride together. The flower- 
girls may hold the ribbons. The groom and best 
man walk in just behind the minister, and stand 
facing the room while the others enter. If the 
bride prefers it her mother may be in the room 
when she enters, and step up to her at the time 
to give her away and then step back to her place. 
Perhaps this would be preferable to having the 
bride and her mother walk in together. The 
groom may walk in with the minister, and walk 
to the place where they will stand a few minutes 
before the bride comes in. He may enter from the 
same door as she will walk through later. After 
the ceremony the minister congratulates the 
bridal party, then moves away, and they take 
his place and face the room. The bride is, of 
course, the centre of attraction, and stands with 
the groom, with her attendants by her side. The 
near relatives give their congratulations first, 
then the intimate friends, and so on. At this sea- 
son the prettiest flowers to use for decorations 
are chrysanthemums, with plenty of green. 


Bacon.—There is a game much in vogue now 
that might amuse the little company if you wish 
an entertainment on the progressive order. It 
ie called Sniff, and is played with dominoes and 
is most entertaining.. Look in any book on dom- 
inoes, and you will find in the directions for Mug- 
gins much the same idea, except that Sniff is the 
first doubles played, and this may be built out 
from on the sides as well as on the ends. I went, 
last summer, to several Sniff parties, which 
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were great fun. The time it takes to play a game 
of 150 at the head table determines the time for 
all, and the partners change at each table. If 
this does not meet your requirements, why not 
have a Book-title Party? For this each must 
come representing the title of some book. One, 
for instance, wears a silk string with a cent 
fastened on it, and is The Mill on the Floss. An- 
other bears the picture of Raphael’s cherubs con- 
spicuously pinned on to his costume, and repre- 
sents The Heavenly Twins. You will see that the 
costumes are not hard to devise. Or you could 
have a party where the hostess pins on the back 
of every guest on arriving the name of some 
person famous in history or fiction, every one 
being totally unconscious of whom he represents, 
and all trying to guess who they are from the 
way the others address them. Write, for any of 
these entertainments, regular notes of invitation, 
putting in the corner “Sniff” or “Character 
Party” or “ Book-title Party,” and under the 
last, “ You are requested to come representing the 
title of a book.” YPerhaps you do not wish the 
kind of entertainments I suggest, and a problem 
musicale or reading would be more in your line. 
For this some one reads aloud or plays selec- 
tions or does both, and the guests have to guess 
and note what they think each selection to be 
taken from. This is fun, and a prize should be 
the reward of the one guessing the most selec- 
tions correctly. 


Mary.—The invitations for the cotton wedding 
may be written in ink on well-starched cotton 
cloth. Cut them to fit regular envelopes. You 
may request the guests to wear cotton costumes, 
if you wish, to add to the effect. Decorate the 
rooms with cheese-cloth of several colors grace- 
fully festooned about the walls, and with the 
Southern cotton-bolls if you can get them. The 
married couple may stand under a canopy made 
of wire covered with cotton wadding to represent 
snow, and wear cotton costumes, and the wife 
carry a bouquet of cotton flowers. Artificial flow- 
ers made of cotton may be used, too, for decora- 
tion. Cover the refreshment table with cheese- 
eleth, and have place-cards written on prettily 
decorated muslin cards. You could have a Spider 
Hunt for an appropriate entertainment. For 
this, as you probably know, you provide balls of 
cotton twine, and wind the twine all over the 
house. The guests have to untangle their re- 
spective balls, and wind them up until they come 
to the end of the string, where a gift is discov- 
ered. The gifts should be pretty conceits made of 
cotton—-shoe-bags of pretty cretonne, or work 
bags for the women and picture-frames of 
eretonne for the men, ete. Pretty place-cards are 
made of cardboard painted, imitation rose leaves 
and rose petals. Burnt-work may be used for 
book-racks and all kinds of fancy boxes or thin 
wooden place-cards. It is most effective and 
charming. A cotton anniversary is termed a 
cotton wedding. 
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Mail Orders Only. We have no agencies or branch stores. All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Suits and Jackets 


Madeto Order § 8 to S$ Catalogue and 


in One Week 


Samples Free 


We Guarantee to Fit You 


The prettiest garment is absolutely worthless unless it fits 
nicely, Ready-made garments are made up by the thousands for 
ready-made figures. They lack individuality and rarely have 
either style or fit, and you are likely to find exact duplicates of 
them being worn by others. We keep no ready - made 
goods, but make every garment especially to order 
from measurements sent us by mail. 


You choose a style from our cata- 
Our Method logue illustrating 126 of the latest 
New York fashions. You may se- 
lect the jacket of one poops the skirt of another, and the sleeve of 
a third, if you prefer, and we will make the garment according to 
your own taste, thus giving it an individuality which ready-made 
garments are entirely devoid of. With our catalogue we also send, 
without charge, a large assortment of samples from our stock of 
400 foreign and domestic fabrics, so that you may select and ex- 
amine the material from which you wish your garment made. 


We cut and make our garments ac- 
Our S ) stem cording to our own orjginal system, 

which is used by no other concern, 
This is one of the secrets of our wonderful success in making per- 
fect-fitting garments from measurements sent us by mail. Under 
our method we emphasize the good points of the figure and conceal 
the defects. If you fear we cannot fit you ask your best- 
dressed friend—she is probably one of our customers. 


You take no risk in dealing 
Our Gua ra ntee with us. We know we 
; can fit you, but if a gar- 
ment which we make for you is not absolutely satisfactory, send it 
back promptly and we will refund your money. Our prices are 
very reasonable; we can save you the storekeeper’s profit of from 
$5 to $20 on every garment, as we sell you as cheaply as we would 
your local merchant. Our prices are about half what is 
usually asked for garments made to order, besides 


WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU 


Our Catalogue illustrates and describes: 


Tailored Suits, $8 to $40 
Visiting Gostumes, $12 to $35 
Handsome Skirts, $4 to $20 
Stylish Jackets, $8 to $35 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States 







































Write us fully; your letters will be answered by women of taste and experience in matters of dress, who 
will, if you desire, aid you in selecting styles and materials. When you send us an order, they will look 
after it while it is in the cutter’s and tailor’s hands, and will give it the same care and attention that it 
would have if it were made under your personal supervision. 

Write to-day for our Winter Catalogue No, 42, and samples of newest materials, sent. Free by return 
mail to any part of the United States. State whether you wish samples for suits or cloaks, and about the 
colors you desire, and we will send a full assortment of just what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT GOMPANY, 119 and 121 West 23d St., NEW YORK 


Established 15 Years. 
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PeRPLexeD.—You can make the veranda card 
party charming. Have Japanese lanterns hung 
with candles burning inside for light, and arrange 
some cozy corners at the ends of the porch. Have 
on the tables small dishes of bonbons and salted 
almonds, and pass, at intervals during the play- 
ing, lemonade or punch. After the card-playing 
is over, while you are distributing the prizes, let 
the guests leave the tables and wander about, 
and meanwhile let the waiters: come on the porch 
and set the tables for supper—it will be charm- 
ing served out-of-doors. F would advise hot con- 
sommé; creamed lobster in little ramekins, with 
brown-bread sandwiches or tartines. Next have 
ham and salad, or jellied chicken ana tongue and 
salad, and ices and cake, with coffee in after- 
dinner cups last of all. You can have the tables 
spread daintily, and put on each candles in pretty 
candlesticks, with shades, to light them when 
they are set. 

If you want suggestions for prizes, here are a 
few: books prettily tied with ribbon, good photo- 
graphs well framed, a parasol or fan for a lady, 
a bonbonni@re, and a wee live kitten to cause 
amusement. 1 hope that these suggestions may 
be a help to you. 


Brive.—There will not be any difference in the 
observances of the Thanksgiving and Christmas 
wedding ceremonies except in the decorations, and 
a slight difference, possibly, in the menus. Let 
me first touch on the Thanksgiving function. It 
is to be a house wedding, and at that season 
the best flowers to use for the house decoration 
are chrysanthemums, which will be in the height 
of their glory. Have one, or, at the most, two 
colors. Yellow chrysanthemums are lovely and, 
combined with green, make a house gay and 
bright. Have tall palms for a background to 
the improvised altar or for the place where the 
couple will stand to be married and receive. 
Have here, too, a few white lilies growing in 
pots, and the rest of the house decorated with 
growing palms hired for the occasion, and grow- 
ing chrysanthemums and chrysanthemums in 
vases, jars, and bowls, and massed above the 
mantels. The minister, groom, and best man 
eriter the room, and immediately after they have 
taken their places the wedding march is played, 
and the bride walks in with the person who gives 
her away—her father, if he be living. The ring- 
bearer and flower-girl may walk in together first, 
and the maid of honor alone, just before the 
bride, or the maid of honor and flower-girl, and 
the ring-bearer alone, as you prefer. Serve for 
the three-course Thanksgiving menu creamed lob- 
ster; salad and sandwiches and boned turkey; 
ices and cake; and coffee last. 

At the Christmas wedding both house and 
church should be decorated with Christmas 
greens, and holly and red berries. You can make 
the decorations charming with comparatively lit- 
tle expense, using garlands of Christmas greens, 
bunches of holly and red berries. Cover all the 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


lights with red shades and have everything green 
and red, even the bouquets that the bride and 
her attendants carry. The bridal party should 
walk up the middle aisle; the minister, best man, 
and groom enter the church from the chancel 
entrance. The four ushers walk up the aisle 
first, two by two, then the bridemaids, two by 
two, the maid of honor alone, and the bride with 
her father. The order is reversed in leaving the 
church after the ceremony. At the house the 
married couple stand with their girl wedding-at- 
tendants to receive; the ushers bring up the 
guests to offer their congratulations, and the 
bride’s parents receive informally in another 
part of the room. The groom’s parents are not 
supposed to regularly receive, but they practi- 
eally do so, standing near the parents of the 
bride, to be introduced to all who are strangers. 
The refreshment-table should be decorated in 
green and red; the candles should have red 
shades; there should be a low bed of red roses 
or red flowers in the centre, and red bonbons, 
cakes frosted in red, dishes decorated with red 
candied and maraschino cherries, etc. The bride’s 
table may be all white, to be conventional. I 
would advise a menu of 


Oysters A la poulette. 
Chicken croquettes and salad and sandwiches. 
Ices and cake. 
Coffee. 


Onto.—The most popular of all kinds of en- 
tertainment for a small evening gathering are 
music, cards, or a contest of some kind. You 
may vary the usual musical programme by hav- 
ing it a problem musicale and asking your guests 
to tell what the different selections played are 
taken from. This is vezy amusing. If you do 
not like cards, play the highly fashionable game 
of “sniff” with dominoes, progressively, for 
prizes. It is great fun. An advertisement party 
is good and interesting. Ask every one to come 
representing some advertisement. The costumes 
are not difficult to arrange. There are any num- 
ber of advertisements easy to copy. Have a pic- 
ture-gallery of well-known advertisements with- 
out the names, and make the guests compete in 
trying to guess the greatest number correctly. 
For supper have clam consommé, creamed lob- 
ster and sandwiches, salad, ice-cream and cake, 
and coffee last of all. 


Granpd.—Your husband should wear full dress 
at the dinner and musicale. A dinner coat would 
hardly be appropriate. A dinner (or Tuxedo) 
coat is only worn on very informal occasions— 
at home in the evening, with one or two guests, 
at the play when alone or with some member 
of the family, and in summer when full dress is 
not a matter of course. But for a formal large 
dinner and at a musicale following, the correct 
dress for the host would be a dress suit, white 
waistcoat, and white tie. 
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M. L. A.—A Kinder Symphony would be 
an excellent entertainment and an entire va- 
riety on your usual programme. You know for 
this only toy instruments are used—drums, 
whistles, a comb with tissue-paper over it, jew’s- 
harps, ete. Regular music has been written for 
such an entertuinment, which you could get, 1 
think, from a good music-shop. Some one should 
be leader and train the others, and I assure you 
the result will be most amusing and very good 
fun in practice and execution for the perform- 
ers as well as for the audience. If this does not 
seem to you advisable, why do you not have 
tableaux illustrating some of the funny pictures 
in the magazines and papers? You can get a 
great variety from these, and it is not hard to 
pose and arrange the tableaux. Some one should 
read the heading under the picture before the 
curtain is drawn. Both the boys and the girls 
could join in this entertainment, as well as in 
the Kinder Symphony. You could give, too, pic- 
tures of famous paintings, but these are harder 
to arrange. You might have a sale of some 
kind. A workaday sale is always profitabl:. ‘The 
different booths or tables represent the different 
days of the week, and the girls who sell the 
articles dress as washer-women, maids, fower- 
girls, ete. At the Monday table washing-articles 
are sold; at the Tuesday, ironing-things. At 
the Wednesday table, sewing and fancy-work are 
in order; at the Thursday one, toys; at the 
Friday one, books; and at the Saturday one, 
eake and preserves and flowers. This is a good 
way to make money, and the girls will enjoy 
selling the articles. 


D. O. K.—If the musicale is to be a very large 
and ceremonious affair, the invitations may be 
engraved; if it is small and informal, they may 
be written, and in the latter case in the first 
person. A formal invitation would read: 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Black 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. Blank’s 
company at a musicale 
on Friday evening, December the eleventh 
at eight o’clock. 


The guests should be ushered first into a room 
where they may leave their wraps. There should 
be a separate room for the gentlemen’s use, of 
coyrse. The hostess receives her guests at the 
entrance to the parlor and seats them or lets 
them seat themselves. During the intervals be- 
tween the different selections light refreshments 
may be passed to the guests—lemonade or punch, 
cake, and dainty sandwiches. After the music 
is over a regular supper should be served in the 
dining-room or passed in courses. There is noth- 
ing else to suggest’ except that a hostess must 
always be alert to see that people are not seated 
too long together and becoming bored. On the 
other hand, she should not separate people who 
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are enjoying each other; but during the intervals 
of the musical programme the hostess should 
walk about among the guests and introduce those 
who are not acquainted. The evening may end 
with a dance, if it is thought desirable. 


PenN.—A wedding - present should always be 
sent addressed to the bride-elect and to her 
alone, and when it has to be marked it should 
be marked with her initials only. Even if one 
is not at all acquainted with the bride and is an 
intimate friend of the groom this is correct. Send 
the present to the bride’s home, addressed to her. 


Kentucky.—An invitation to a reception with 
“ reply” on the invitation demands an immediate 
answer, whether the recipient intends to go to 
the reception or not. Word the answer in the 
form of the invitation and send it immediately. 
At a theatre the gentleman precedes the lady; he 
escorts her down the aisle, and stands aside at 
the seat for her to pass and sit down before he 
takes his seat. 


CHAIRMAN.—There is no absolute rule about 
the way of addressing a woman who holds the 
chair at a meeting. She may be addressed as 
“Madam Chairman,” “ Mrs. Chairman,” if she 
is married, or, if she is unmarried, “ Miss Chair- 
man.” I have not heard of any definite rule, 
but I think the first form is the best. As regards 
the usage of the words poetess and authoress in 
speaking of a woman, they are still often used 
in writing and speaking. It is better form, per- 
haps, to speak of a woman as an author or a 
poet, but the other words are not out of use. 


Hore S.—Enclose the cards which you will 
send in acknowledgment of a bride’s “ at-home ” 
days in an envelope which fits them; you need 
not put this into another envelope, but address 
it to Dr. and Mrs. Jones. Send it to reach the 
bride on her first “at-home” day, as you live 
too far away to be able to call upon her. 


Epstton.—It is diffieult to define exactly the 
conduct of an engaged couple towards each other 
as regards society generally. A girl’s fiancé has 
the prior right to her time unless there is very 
good reason why some one else should have the 
preference—a parent, possibly. He should cer- 
tainly be invited with her to all general enter- 
tainments where men and women are asked. Such 
matters usually settle themselves, so I cannot 
give you rules; but I can assure you that a 
fiancé should be first always in the plans of his 
betrothed, unless this interferes with some one’s 
comfort; and unless she feels so, it is not apt to 
be the happiest kind of an engagement. 


Correct.—Yes, at a reception given in the 
afternoon the guests are expected to leave cards: 
at an evening reception they are left, also, as a 
general rule. 
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ARMOUR’S EXTRACT of BEEF CALENDAR OFFER 








By Ernest Haskell 


Pen and Ink and 
Colored Crayon 


\ WERNEST 
. HAS KELL. 
‘J —e ” 
Copyright 1908 
Armour & Company, Chicago 


The New American Girl Art Calendar for 1904 consists of fac-simile reproductions of drawings of ideal Amer- 
ican womanhood, by the following artists: John Ceci] Clay, in black and red on buff ground; Ernest Haskell, 
in pen and ink and colored crayon; Hamilton King, striking effect on gray ground ; G. G. Weiderseim, 
in red, buff and black; Sewell Collins, delicate coloring on soft tone ground; Otto Schneider, French 
chalk, red and black on buff ground. Arranged in six sheets ( 10x 16% inches ) and tied with 
ribbon for hanging. Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of twenty-five cents, or metal cap from jar of 


ARMOUR’S EXTRACT of BEEF 


The Best Extract of the Best Beef for making Soups, Sauces, Gravies and Beef Tea. 








Art Plate Offer We have a small edition of calendar designs as art plates (107% x 18 inches) for 
framing or portfolio. Single plates will be mailed postpaid for twenty-five cents each,or the six complete, by 
prepaid express, $1.00. (One metal cap from jar of Extract good for single sheet, or six caps for complete set ). 


ARMOUR @ COMPANY, CHICAGQOQ 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
gan £ * 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishi 
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should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Men.—As your letter does not contain stamped 
and self-addressed envelope, I am obliged to an- 
swer in the Bazar columns, though I fear this 
will reach you too late to be of service. How- 
ever, here is the result of my thought on the 
questions in your letter. With the gray paint, 
brown trimmings will be-best. Beeause of the 
red in your carpet being so prominent, I would 
advise a dull red paper of a harmonious. tone 
for the dining-room, and tan and blue tile paper 
for the kitchen. You would greatly improve the 
next floor by cutting archways etoue “ the 
best room” and hall, and also between ft and 
the bedroom, using practically one color in all 
rooms. 
deeper green room, and out of this a bedroom 
in mignonette green with satin-stripe pa 
would give you a desirable progression of color, 
the yellow tones of woodwork lending softness to 
all. With this tan might be combined in the 
sitting-room, and wood browns, and rose and 
cream might be added to the bedroom. The sec- 
ond bedroom would be best in soft rose, or blue, 
tan, and rose. Give considerable thought to the 
two attic rooms. One should be done in tobacco 
br wn, the other in olive. A seat might be built 
along the stairway, and bookshelves in one cor- 
ner. Use one of these rooms as a family sitting- 
room. If the roof slopes, carry the solid or two- 
toned paper to the beginning of the slope, and 
above this finish with a moiré or very faintly 
traced cream paper. Use rag carpets on these 
floors also; you can get nothing better in your 
part of the country, I think, for they are far 
superior to cheap factory carpet. All Brussels 
and ingrain carpets known to me are patterned, 
but there are fine checked patterns in ingrains 
and velvet carpets that give almost the effect of 
a solid color. Make a point of having all win- 
dows dressed alike, with palest tan shades, and 
snowflake or madras curtains finished with ball 
or other fringe. These materials are soft, add a 
bit of unobtrusive color to simple rooms, and 
launder very easily. 


B. N.—Your questions are so general it would 
require a survey of the shops to answer them. 
Even this would not really help you unless you 
were to give me an idea of your furnishings and 
the colorings to be retained. Novelties there are, 
of course, but I would not advise conspicuous 
things for the new house which is to be a cozy 
and simple one only. In a general way these 
points will cover your questions as to the novel- 
ties that obtain in the current markets. They 


A gray-green hall leading into a much, ‘ton 
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send stamped envelope. Questions 


will be found under various names, often created 
by the whim of the merchant, in order to stimu- 
late the fancy of the possible purchaser. In the 
newer cotton draperies are striped muslins in 
which écru and white, and sometimes rose and 
green; mingle. This is an idea borrowed from the 
Orientals. They are not inexpensive, for the 
soft pliable stuffs in colors that are durable are 
costly to produce. These muslins are variously 
named, being called Algerian, Arabian, Delhi, and 
Indian, according to the fancy of the seller. They 
are ‘usually in horizontal stripes, and have either 
an unbleached or an écru ground. Sometimes 
the epiored stripes are of silk, or of silk and cot- 
“mixed. The nearest things to them in do- 
are the undressed scrims and fancy 
The best setting for such fancy 
curtains isa room having plain or almost plain 
walls and simple woodwork. They are usually 
hung upon brass rods or shirred upon them, and 
are aceompanied by a sim _ sash curtain of 
thin silk or of bobbinet. or your windows I 
would advise a good quality of staple net, or 
muslin. Whether you have them ruffled or plain 
lace-edged is a matter of individual taste. Such 
window draperies are always in good taste. 


R. E. 8.—You may remove the indented spot 
or bruise in the table by first covering it with 
several thicknesses of thoroughly soaked blotting- 
paper or of flannel, which should be allowed to 
lie over the injured spot for at least a half-hour, 
after which a hot iron should be passed rapidly 
over it (repeatedly) until the paper is dry, and, 
layer by layer, has been removed. The moisture 
by this time will have lifted the indented spot, 
and, by swelling the wood, will have restored the 
fibres to their proper position. The spot when 
dry must then be polished with the medium suit- 
able for the finish of the wood. If of Flemish 
or fumed oak, having dull oil finish, use a piece 
of paraffine dipped in turpentine and wrapped 
in cheese-cloth, so that the latter and not the 
paraffine touches the wood. If of mahogany or 
of rosewood, it may need a coat of shellac, but 
this may only be skilfully done by the profes- 
sional polisher. The care required for your Ver- 
nis Martin pieces is the same as that necessary 
for any gilded pieces. However well finished, 
gilt or gold-finished furniture should never be 
rubbed, but, lightly dusted with a piece of old 
silk or very soft chamois, will last a lifetime. 
The burnished parts should be dusted with a 
soft feather-duster only. These rules apply to 
the care of gold picture-frames and mirrors also. 
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Hall in Sherry’s, New York, showing Berlin Whole Carpets on floor 
and stairs, made to order by W. & J 


HE effective key-note in any interior decorative scheme is the net covering. 

We feel confident that there is no collection of Imported and 

Carpetings in the world which offers a wider range for selection than that 
which is contained in our establishment. We have also unusual facilities for designing 


snimné ~~ WHOLE. CARPETS 


which are artistic masterpieces, being woven in one piece, and having an individ- 
uality not possessed by carpetings woven in lengths. ‘This is particularly true of 
the Aubusson, which is really a tapestry applied to floor covering. The French 
Savonneries, and Chenille Axminsters from Scotch looms, command attention be- 
cause of their rich tones, and where stronger styles are desired, the Berlin Carpets, 
woven to special designs exclusively for us, commend themselves. All of these 
carpets may be woven to order to fit any room of irregular outlines. 











Broadway and Nineteenth Street, New York 
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HOUSEHOLD 


M. A. H.—You have displayed much ingenuity 
im the covering of the mantelpiece, and seem- 
ingly with very pleasing results. The photograph 
would have conveyed to me a better impression 
of the effect, however, if given from the floor up. 
The material for covering the boarding, so clever- 
ly arranged over the marble, is the best back- 
ground you could have for the frieze of pic- 
tures shown. I have only one criticism to make 
upon the work as I see it in the photograph. It 
is the conspicuous unevenness of the brass nails 
employed. A rearrangement of these so that the 
spacing between them is equal will destroy the 
evidence of the amateur’s hand. It will be worth 
while to draw out the nails and redistribute them, 
say two inches apart. 


R. 8. W.—Yes, soft woods may be dyed—é.e., 
they may be stained with a good liquid dye. 
Some of the makers of patent prepared dyes 
send out books of directions for the dyeing of 
woods with their preparations. If you will send 
a self-addressed and stam envelope I will 
give you the address of such a firm. 

L. B. A.—I assure you your “ rough sketch ” 
is quite a finished drawing. The plan represents 
a very pleasing home. Because of the yellow and 
white exterior you should have deep cream 
shades throughout. If you wish to diversify 
these you might choose deep cream holland 
with pointe Arabe, or appliqué, both of which 
are among the novelties which have obtained 
for a year or two, and seem to be increasing in 
popularity. Try to curtain all the windows down- 
stairs alike, even though the curtains already 
in use in the old home be used on the upper 
floor. You ask for suggestions for finishing the 
oak woodwork in three rooms. By all means 
finish the two south rooms in hard oil, and the 
hall in either cathedral green or Flemish stain 
with wax finish. Have the hall walls in ma- 
hogany red, those of living-room in a soft dull 
green, which choose so as to harmonize with the 
shades of green you wish to retain. Use here a 
mahogany-red rug, having much green and some 
old brownish tans in it, and for the hall have a 
made rug of two-toned green Wilton. Select 
for the hall furniture cathedral green or Flemish 
oak furniture, wax-finished. You will require a 
settle, a large hall rack, one or more tables, and 
several chairs, and an umbrella-stand; for, as 
the dimensions are so large, you will be sure to 
make this a general reception-room. The living- 
room requires mahogany or walnut furniture, 
and the dining-room dark oiled oak. The rug 
for the dining-room should be a Ferrahan or 
Fahren carpet in which old-blues (dark and 
Delft) mingle with bright reds, olives, and dull 
tans. Have the dining-room walls done in fresh 
leather-color paper. The den would take a dull 
Oriental blue paper well, or soft pronounced olive 
green, with aes paint; a rug of bronze brown 
and olive; divan with bronze-brown cover and 


DECORATION 


hangings of a harmonious light brown. The 
paper for the parlor should be either Colonial 
yellow or two-toned rose, with ivory ceiling. 

You have not indicated on your diagram which 
guest-room you intend shall be “the best.” Let 
me suggest that it be the northwest room, treated 
with two-toned yellow paper to within one foot 
of the ceiling, with border in cream. Choose a 
plain ivory pressed pattern for the border, and 
a ceiling of ivory tint; use here an all-brass bed 
and maple or mahogany furniture, with rug of 
golden brown. The last must be chosen so as to 
harmonize well with the walls. Have the north- 
east room in blue, tan, and cream, with brass 
bed and oak set. It will be best to tint the ceil- 
ings only, for the present. Yes! washstands cer- 
tainly are necessary in all cases save where a 
private bath ‘is attached to each bedroom. All 
the mahogany pieces you describe should be re- 
polished, and grouped in one room; the oak 
pieces similarly classified and grouped. All the 
oak pieces should fit into your own room, in- 
eluding the writing-desk, for you will find it 
the acme of comfort to have that a real rest- 
room in which to write. A soft olive, a sage 
green, or a warm but dull crimson would be de- 
sirable here; and, because it is a “ plain country 
home,” I would urge you to avoid large-patterned, 
gaudy papers, as these, in country homes, are 
merely “ countrified.” Choose two-toned or three- 
toned papers, damasks, “invisible” checks, or 
stripes. There are lovely designs to be had in 
the two and three toned papers, as, for example, 
a dull crimson with satin stripes of the same color 
which represent ribbon knots twining among 
tiny flower shapes. 


Mrs. M. A. C.—You might bring those high 
ceilings down, or give the illusion of doing so, 
by carrying the white down some three feet. 
Get a wide border of pressed paper, with pattern 
as nearly like the corrugations of the pressed- 
steel ceiling as possible, and paint the walls be- 
low in deep cool yellow. Have the woodwork 
painted in the same yellow and use madras cur- 
tains at the windows. They can be purchased 
ready-made, and are about three and a half yards 
long. This would be nearly, but not quite, the 
length of the windows. Fill out the space above 
with a grille-work. Do not think of having the 
curtains come below the sills, as this would only 
accentuate the length of the walls. For the 
brass knockers, now green from exposure, you 
might try the following: Take a cup of soft soap, 
strong with lye, and add to it equal parts of 
whiting and of emory powder. Wash quickly, 
and brush out the fine lines of the design. In 
a moment or two you will see the glowi 
brass. Now wash quickly with clean soap on 
cheese-cloth, rinse with clear water, and polish 
with chamois. This is a most efficient brass 
wash, but as it eats the metal if left on, it must 
be handled quickly. Artisans are striving to effect 
artificially the green. Why not retain it? 
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For a Christmas Gift 


nothing is more acceptable than the * 1835 
R.. Wallace” Silver Plate, the one brand that 
offers all the best qualities of Sterling Silver at 
Plated Ware Prices. 


isn’t this “Floral” Game Garving Set Attractive ? 


Also the Cream Ladle and Dessert Spoon? So are the 
many other pieces and various combinations in our 
different patterns. 

Ask your jeweler to show you the “1835 R. WALLACE” 
Silver Plate before making your Christmas purchases. 


Our beautifully illustrated book, **How to Set the Table,” by 
Mrs. Rorer, will be sent anywhere for ten cents in stamps. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO., Dept. F, Wallingford, Conn. 
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R. HAMLIN GARLAND’S latest novel, 
Hesper (Harper & Brothers), will be 
greeted with great satisfaction by his 

large circle of admirers. That the story is a 
tale of the West goes without saying. A deli- 
cately bred girl goes to the far Western moun- 
tains with an invalid brother and*is brought into 
association with what Frederick Remington would 
call “men with the bark on.” Naturally, her 
character develops in this broad and natural at- 
mosphere, as the artificiality of her previous life 
comes home to her. Camp life is brilliantly de- 
seribed, and a strike among the miners gives op- 
portunity for several dramatic scenes. Mr. Gar- 
land has never written a more interesting novel. 

The announcement that Thomas A. Janvier 
was writing a book, The Dutch Founding of New 
York, roused immediate public interest which has 
been thoroughly gratified in the appearance of the 
volume just published by Harpe & Brothers. 
Mr. Janvier’s exquisite style and delicious humor 
are both at their best in the story he tells of 
the little colony of Dutch, its inner,history and 
its development. The book is illustrated with 
rare maps and prints, and is, all in all, one of 
the best works on the subject that has appeared 
for many years. 

The Harpers have published in book form Mary 
Raymond Shipman Andrews’s delightful novelette, 
A Kidnapped Colony, originally published in,Har- 
per’s Macazine. The plot is original, the style 
excellent, and the action of the story surprising- 
ly swift. No better little book could be found 
with which to while away an hour. 

Julian Hawthorne, son of a great father, has 
given to the public another book of reminiscences 
of the older Hawthorne—Hawthorne and His Cir- 
cle (Harper & Brothers). It is illustrated with 
sketches, portraits, and prints, and is written 
in a charmingly rsa and interesting vein. 
Mr. Hawthorne relates many intimate details of 
home life, naturally unknown to other biogra- 
phers, and the work, as a whole, is a valuable ad- 
dition to Hawthorne literature. 

Miss Lillie Hamilton French, well known to the 
readers of Harper’s Bazar as one of the con- 
tributors to this periodical, has published a help- 
ful and interesting book, Homes and their Decora- 
tion (Dodd, Mead, & Co.). Miss French is one 
of the best-known American authorities on home 
decoration. She is thoroughly artistic, and emi- 
nently practical as well. Her book is beautifully 
illustrated with photographs and sketches, and 
is, on the whole, one of the best works of its kind. 

One of the most delightful holiday books of 
the year for children is Maisie and Her Dog Snip 
in Fairyland, by Bennet Musson (Harper & Bro- 
thers). The tale is charmingly written, and the 
illustrations are very effective, being by that best 
of all illustrators of children, Miss F. Y. Cory. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Wells Champney has brought 
out, through Putnams, an exquisite volume, The 
Romance of the Bourbon Chéteauz. It is charm- 
ingly written, beautifully bound and illustrated, 
and altogether, in both contents and make-up, 
one of the most admirable gift books published 
during the present season. 

Readers of Harper’s Bazar will need no spe- 
cial commendation of Mr. Lighton’s fascinating 
novel, The Ultimate Moment, which appeared se- 
rially in this magazine during the year just end- 
ing, and is now published in book form (Har- 
per & Brothers). Mr. Lighton’s art is delicate 
and subtle, yet his work is full of the fresh- 
ness and strength of the West. The old plot of 
the love of one man for two women is here 
handled so subtly, so understandingly, and withal 
so entertainingly that the reader is carried for- 
ward irresistibly from the first chapter to the 
end of the book. 

Peter Newell has just brought out a new edi- 
tion of The Hunting of the Snark, and Other 
Poems, by Lewis Carroll, with his own unique 
and fascinating illustrations (Harper & Bro- 
thers). The book is a companion volume to the 
Newell editions of Alice in Wonderland and 
Through a Looking-Glass. The present volume 
will complete the most satisfactory set of these 
books in existence to-day. 

Booth ‘Tarkington’s novel, Cherry, illustrated 
by A. I. Keller, is: just published by the Har- 
pers. Cherry is deliciously amusing and enter- 
taining, and will find new friends with every edi- 
tion. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin is always delightful. In 
her recent book, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
(Houghtoen,. Mifflin, & Co.), she introduces a lit- 
tie country girl who will be a worthy successor 
to Patsy and Timothy, those popular characters 
in the world of fietion. Rebecca is delicious. She 
writes doggerél verse which is irresistibly funny, 
and is thoroughly entertaining from the begin- 
ning to the end of her simple chronicle. 

Horatio Dressio, the author of many works on 
spiritual subjects, has brought out, through G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, a very interesting volume, Man 
and the Divine Order. The book is made up of 
essays on the philosophy of religion and on con- 
structive idealism. Among the chapters are: The 
Spiritual Vision, The Eternal Order, The Idea of 
God. and Primitive Beliefs. 

Bliss Carman is one of the best American poets 
of to-day. This conviction, necessarily strong 
in the mind of every reader of current poetry, 
deepens and strengthens as one reads his two re- 
cent volumes in “The Pipes of Pan” series, 
From The Book of Myths, and From The Green 
Book of Bards (V.. C. Page & Co.). In both Mr. 
Carman is at his best, and it would be difficult to 
give him higher praise. 
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DO like to get such letters as 
this. It does me more good 
than my breakfast—and that’s 
nearly the best thing that 
happens to one’s day, if it’s 
the right breakfast. 


Dear SUNNY JIM: 

Enclosed you will find a photo- 
graph of my little girl, I send it to you 
because ‘‘ Force” saved her life. She was as 
frail as a spirit and could not digest any of the 
many prepared foods that were recommended 
until six weeks ago we commenced feeding 
her *‘ Force,” and you can see from the pict- 
ure how fat and strong she has grown. 

We all eat ‘‘ Force” now—from four to 
five packages a week. 
I thought you might like to know. 
Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. J. BLOoMeER, 
2432 Redner St., Philadelphia. 


Now, “ Force” isn’t a baby food any 
more than it’s an old man’s food or a black- 
smith’s—but it’s just the best food for every 
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one of us from the time we're able to eat, 
and just because it’s nature’s best food 
cooked the best way for folks to eat it. 

Which reminds me that I’ve written a 
book—my first. 

It treats of two subjects: 
how to serve “Force” in many 
ways, and how to be sunny— 
always. It’s worth so much I 
can’t charge for it—except a ath 
two-cent stamp, which, if ff 
you'll send with the cou- —-@ 
pon below, will entitle <j 


you to one copy. y 














Yours truly, 






send copy ©: 
SUNNY Jim. your book, The Gentle my, of 
Using FORCE,” for which I en- 
( To be continued.) close a two-cent stamp. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


NE of the most delightful volumes of last 

year was The Meditations of an Autograph 

Collector, by Adrian H. Joline (Harper & 
Brothers). The same house has just brought out 
a second book by Mr. Joline, The Diversions of a 
Book Lorer, which is an admirable successor to 
the first volume. Mr. Joline chats so delightfully 
and informally about books and authors, bindings 
and aneedotes, that one follows him with interest 
through chapters which at first seem rather 
numerous and lengthy. His book is a charming 
addition to any library. f 

The Masterfolk, by Heldane MacFall (Har- 
pers), is a novel of Bohemian life in London and 
Paris. The author writes with special knowledge 
of such life at close range, and his book will in- 
terest those who know it as well as those whose 
knowledge is purely theoretical. In addition he 
tells a romantic story in whieh a noble mother, 
a dissipated son, and an English bride figure very 
interestingly. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have recently ‘issued 
Mr. Sedgwick’s Essays on Great Writers, a vol- 
ume which will be of special interest to literary 
students. The author discusses d’Annunzio, Mon- 
taigne, Macaulay, Thackeray, and English and 
French literature in general,—all in a fluent, 
pleasant style and with a gratifying insight into 
the minds and hearts of his subjects. 

A very practical and well-written book of this 
season is How to Judge Architecture, by Rus- 
sell Sturgis (Baker & Taylor Co.). Mr. Sturgis 
has a national reputation as a critic of archi- 
tecture, and his book goes into the subject with 
the breadth and assurance to be expected from a 
writer of his reputation. A reading of his essays 
will give even the beginner a good idea of funda- 
mental principles of and bad architecture. 

Mr. R. F. and H. L. Doherty, the English ten- 
nis champions, are so well known in this coun- 
try, through their brilliant play at Newport 
and elsewhere, that special interest will be felt 
in their book, Lawn Tennis, just published by 
the Baker & Taylor Co. The volume will be 
invaluable to both beginners and experts, for it 
is thoroughly practical, and treats the subject 
with the skill to be ex ed from the best two 
players in the world. It is well illustrated with 
excellent photographs showing positions for ser- 
vice, ete. It is dedicated to the Grand-Duchess 
Anastasia of Mechlenburg-Schwerin, herself an en- 
thusiastic tennis-player and promoter of the game. 

A very practical little book is entitled Chil- 
dren’s Parties, by Mary and Sarah White (The 
Century Co.). It is designed for mothers and 
teachers who wish to entertain the little folks, 
and it gives full instructions for parties of all 
kinds, suggests menus, and describes games. It 
is well illustrated. 

The Children Who Ran Away (Macmillan & 
Co.) is a recent book by Evelyn Sharp. It is 
well written and interesting, and will undoubt- 
edly appeal to the young people for whom it is 
aa 
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The Century Company has brought out an- 
other edition of its favorite and popular volume, 
Baby Days, made up of jingles, verses, and 
charming illustrations taken from St. Nicholas. 
Baby Days has pleased little ones for many years 
past, and will undoubtedly delight others for 
many years to come. Another excellent Century 
book for children is Cheerful Cats, by J. G. Fran- 
cis, with numerous illustrations of funny kittens 
and much humorous text. 

Thistledown, by Mrs. Jamison (The Century 
Company), is a pretty story of a little acrobat 
who does tight-rope work and is sadly treated, 
but finally finds friends and realizes that the 
days of trouble are over. It has bits of pathos, 
but ends happily, and children will find it plea- 
sant reading. ~ 

The Proud Prince, by Justin McCarthy, which 
that gentleman has already dramatized for Mr. 
Sothern, has been brought out in book form by 
Harper & Brothers. The play deeply disturbed 
the press and clergy of the land and -has, conse- 
quently, been a great success in New York. The 
book is dedicated to Mr. Sothern, and is illus- 
trated with pictures of Mr. Sothern and Miss 
Cecilia Loftus, his leading lady, in various 
scenes of the drama. 

One of the most practical books of the sea- 
son for American women is The Care of the 
House, by T. M. Clark (The Macmillan Co.). 
Mr. Clark addresses his suggestions to house- 
holders, housekeepers, landlords, tenants, and oth- 
ers—certainly a large body. It is not too much 
to say that they will all be helped by his lumin- 
ous and practical suggestions: on heating ar- 
rangements, plumbing, gas-pipes, electric fixtures, 
etc. Every chapter is simply and clearly written, 
with no technical expressions that can be avoided. 

An interesting volume among the autumn out- 
put is Japanese Art. by Sadarichi Hartmann (L. 
C. Page & Co.). It is exquisitely illustrated with 
many specimens of Japanese art, including six 
beautiful pages in color from the work of lead- 
ing Japanese artists. The author discusses the 
early religious painting of Japan, the various 
periods of Japanese art, its influence on Western 
civilization, Seana architecture and seulpture. 

A delightful book for literary students is Pro- 
fessor Erskine’s little volume, The Elizabethan 
Lyric (Maemillan & Co.). Professor Erskine, 
who is one of the faculty of Columbia University, 
writes delightfully of Lyrical Quality and Form, 
The History of the Lyric, Lyrists of the Sonnet 
Period, Lyric and Drama, ete. The book should 
be a part of every English reference library. 

Herman Klein’s Thirty Years of Musical Life 
in London, just published by The Century Com- 
pany will be a rare treat to music-lovers. Mr. 

lein was one of the best-known English critics, 
and he has given in this work the result of thirty 
years of experience in and acquaintance with 
musical London. His glimpses behind the scenes 
are authentic and thoroughly entertaining. The 
illustration in the volume are admirable. 
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